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E have had more tranflations of Virgil than of any other 

claffic author; and the reafon is, probably, that flat- 

tering eafe, which is fo inviting in profpect, though fo difficult 
to purfue. It is not worth while to recolleé thofe volumes of 
trafh we have been peftered with for thefe few years paft, under 
the denomination of tranflations of Virgil. "We are convinced 
of the wipprerd fuch an attempt muft for ever be attended with, 


from the indifferent fuccefs of better pens.—Mr. Nevil¢, not-. 


withftanding, has ventured to attempt that part of Virgil, which 
is certainly the moft troublefome to the tranflator. ‘The happy 
art of the poet in giving elegance and dignity to the moft fami- 
liar circumftances of a fubject, almoft wholly dida€tic, ‘renders 
the tafk of tranflating the Batiics more painful and more are 
duous than that of any other part of his works.—What is ftill 
more difcouraging ; when the laborious work is finifhed, it has 
not the fame intereft with the reader, as the paftorals or the 
*#ineid. Rules of_ pafturage, agriculture, or planting, which 
difference of climate and the improvements of time have rendered 
of little fervice to us, can but little affect us; and, exclufive of 
the pleafure we receive from the elegance of the work in its ori- 
ginal form, all the entertainment a tranflation can afford us 
arifes from a cafual epifode, digreffion, or defcription inter- 
fperfed here and there in the poem. 

We muft acknowledge, however, that we have not read Mr. 
Nevile’s tranflation without fome degree of {atisfaction. He 
has certainly a peculiar merit in point of imitative harmony, 
which he has attended to with great care throughout. Poffibly, 
he-has, in fome inftances, laboured it too much, and fometimes 
he affects it without fuccefs; but.that is a kind of criticifm 
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which muft be referred to the ear of the reader. The following 


defcription of an harveft-ftorm may partly enable him to judge: 
Oft have I feen, when to the yellow land 
The rural lord had brought his reaper- band ; 
To the brown fheaf as he the fwath applies, 
Initant the warring winds tumultuous rife ; 
Rent from profoundeft earth the fcatter’d corn 
With all it’s weight of root aloft is borne : 
Whirling in rapid circles thro’ the tky 
Before the blaft light chaff and ftubble fly. 
Oft a vaft wat’ry throng from Ether pours, 
And from the deep clouds thick’ning with black fhow’rs 
Swelh the dire florm: the fkies burit rufhing down, 
And'the fair fields in one vait deluge drown : 
The dikes o’erflow; the rivers rife, and roar ; 
Of boiling ocean fteams the ftraiten’d ftore. 
Thron’d in the centre of dark clouds Heav’n’s Sire 
Wings with his waving arm the forky fire : 
Earth fhudders at the fhock; the beatts are fled, 
And thro’ wide regions mortals funk with dread ; 
Or Rhodope, or Athos feels the blow, 
Or of Ceraunia the proud tops bow low : 
Rage the redoubling winds ; with fhow’rs the ground 
Smokes : to the tempeft woods and fhores refound. 

Mr. Nevile has, in general, preferv’d the precepts of his au- 
thor with great clearnefs and accuracy; and in fo doing, of 
whatever confequence it might be in other refpeéts, he has ac- 

uitted himfelf like a faithful tranflator. But an attention to 
this part of his tafk, we prefume, has fometimes made him lofe 
both the dignity of his expreflion, and the harmony of his verfe. 
It is impoffible to read, with any fatisfaction, fuch lines as 


thefe : 
To keep off cattle, weave thick fences round, 


Or oaks oracular by Grecians thought, 
While lafts warm weather, plow and fow your ground. 
In the following digreffion on rural happinefs, the Tranflator, 
being no longer confined by the didactic precept, had a better 


opportunity to modulate his verfe : 

Too happy ye, whom rural tafks employ, 
Did ye the knowledge of your blifs enjoy! 
Far from difcordant arms the grateful ground 
For you diffufes competence around. 

What tho’ no palace proud from portals wide 
Pours forth of vifitants the morning tide, 

Tho’ for no potts with tortoife-fhell enrol’d 

Ye figh, no garments wanton’d o’er with gold ; 
Tho’ the white wool no Tyrian poifon foil, 
Nor fpice with fragrance taint the liquid oil ; 
Yet peace fecure, yet days co guile unknown, 
Leifure with plenty, thefe are all your own; 
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The low of herds, clear lakes, and breezy glade, 
Grots, and fofts fleeps beneath the bow’ry fhade. 
Nor want ye lawns, or thickets for the chace, 
Or train’d to little a rough patient race, 
Duty to Gods, and Parents: laft with you 
Aftrza linger’d, ere fhe quite withdrew. 

Me may the Nine, my firft, my lateit care, 
With awful love whofe myfteries I bear, 
Lead thro’ heav’n’s radiant roads, the ftarry way ; 
The lunar labours, Sol’s defeéts difplay ; 
Tell, by what force the fwoll’n feas burft the mound, 
Then in themfelves fubfide: what rocks the ground ; 
Whence wintry funs fo rapid roll the light 
Down to the main; what ftays the loit’ring night. 
But fhould thefe arduous longings be reprett, 
Life’s chilly ftream fcarce creeping in my breatft, 


May rural fcenes, thro’ meads rills {fparkling pleafe, 


And woods, and rivers, in inglorious eafe ; 

Where plains are feen, and Sperchius’ winding wave, 

And the proud hill, where Spartan virgins rave : 

In Hemus cooly vales, O! were I laid, 

Screen’d by the fweep of fome high-arching fhade ! 
Happy the man, whole penetrating mind 

Of things the latent caufes firft could find, 

He, who all terrors, ruthlefs Fate could quell, 

And the dire din of all-devouring Hell! 

Bleft too, who knew the Gods, that haunt the plain, 

Pan, old Sylvanus, and the Dryad train ; 

Unmov’d by purple pride, the rods of ftate, 

Or faithlefs brethren rous’d to mutual hate, 

Or Rome, or kingdoms finking to decay, 

Or from leagu’d Itter his refittlefs way 

The Dacian burfting: nor for others’ ftore 

Fed he a with, or forrow’d for the poor. 

The boughs he lighten’d of their lufcious load, 

And pull’d the fruits, the willing fields beftow’d : 

Stranger to firife he felt no griping law, 

Nor the mad rabble of the Forum faw. 

Some ruth to battle, vex with oars the deep, 

Or in the courts of kings infidious creep ; 

For cups of gem, and quilts of Tyrian dye, 

Others remorielefs loofe each public tie : 

On hoarded treafures thefe ecitatic gaze, 

Thofe eye the Roftra, ftupid with amaze: 

This for the theatre’s applauding roar 

Sighs : with the blood of brothers fprinkled o’er 

From their dear homes to exile others run, 

And feck new feats beneath a diftant fun. 

The bufy hufbandman has turn'd the foil 

With his bent ploughfhare : hence his annual toal ; 

His country, children profit by his pains; — 

Heice he his herds and ofeful fleers maintains, 
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No paufe he knows: or teems the bounteous year 
With fruits, or cattle, or the bearded ear: 

The plenteotis produce loads the furrow’d land ; 
The granaries burft: cold winter is at hand ; 
The pounding prefs now Sicyon’s berries feel ; 
Glad to their ilies the fwine full-acorn’d reel. 
The woods give arbutes ; autumn-fruits abound, 
And mild grapes ripen on high funny ground. 
Their father’s neck the fondling train: embrace + 
And Virtue’s felf protects the blamelefs race. 
With dugs diftended ftruttitg kine are feen, 

And the fat kids frifk butting on the green. 
Stretcht on the grafs himfelf on feftal days, 

As with crown’d goblets by the brightning blaze’ . 
His comrades ftand, Lenzus! calls on thee, 
Pouring libation large, and hangs a tree 

With prizes for the fwains, the dart who fling, 
And bares the wreftlers for the ruftic ring. 

Such was the life th’ Etrurians, Sabines led ; 
Thus Remus and his brother once were bred ; 
Rome by thefe arts the world’s great wonder rofe, 
Proud her fev’n hills with ramparts to enclofe ; 
And ere Digtzan Jove commenc’d his reign, 

Ere impious mortals heap’d with oxen flain 
The genial board, a life of rural eafe 
In golden days ev’n Saturn’s felf could pleafe : 
No brazen trump had learn’d men’s ears to wound, 
.__ Nor fwords on anvils fent a clatt’ring found. | 

If Mr. Nevile’s tranflation has any fault befide thofe al- 
ready mentioned, it is the too fréquent ufe of alliterations. 
When fparingly admitted, they may occafionally contribute to 
the melody of a verfe, but, when too lavifhly introduced, they 
have the air of affectation. ‘There is one capital error which 
we muft beg leave to mention to the Tranflator, before we lay 
afide his book, as, in future editions, it may eafily be corrected. 
Tt is in the exordium of the firft Georgic : 

Que cura boum, qui cultus habendo 
Sit pecori 
is tranflated, 
The nurture due to cattle; care of kine. 

In this tranflation there is no diftinétion, as in the original ; 
for kine are cattle, and vice verfa. Virgil diftin@ly fays, that 
the management.of black cattle and of fheep forms a part of his 
fubject, but the Tranflator entirely omits the mention of fheep, 
though a fundamental part of his argument, for the word cattle 
never exclufively meant fheep in our language. He could not 
want diftinguifhing terms, as herds and flocks are as diftin® in 
the Englifh, as doves and pecus are in the Latins 
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Dr. Fergufon’s Effay on the Hiftory of Civil Society, Concluded. 


AVING treated of the general charaCteriftics of human 

nature, in the firft part of his Effay, from which we gave 

a few extracts in our laft nnmber, our ingenious Author pro- 
ceeds, in the fecond part, to the hiftory of rude nations. 

He fets out with obferving, that the hiftory of mankind is 


confined within a limited period, and brings an intimation from | 


every quarter, that human affairs have had a beginning ;—that 
nations, diftinguifhed by the pofleffion of arts, and the felicity 
of their political eftablifhments, have been derived from a feeble 
original, and ftill preferve in their ftory the indications of a flow 
and gradual progrefs, by which this diftin@ion was gained ;— 
that the Greeks derive their own origin from unfettled tribes, 
whofe frequent migrations are a proof of the rude and infant 
ftate of their communities; and whofe warlike exploits, fo 
much celebrated in ftory, only exhibit the ftruggles with which 
they difputed for the pofleffion of a country they afterwards, by 
their talent for fable, by their arts, and their policy, rendered 
fo famous in the hiftory of mankind ;—that Italy muft have 
been divided into many rude and feeble cantons, when a band 
of robbers, as we are taught to confider them, found a fecure 
fettlement on the banks of the Tiber, and when a people, yet 
compofed only of one fex, fuftained the character of a nation ; 
—that the inhabitants of Britain, at the time of the firt Roman 
invafions, refembled, in many things, the prefent natives of 
North America ; that they were ignorant of agriculture, painted 
their bodies, and ufed, for cloathing, the fkins of beafts. 

* Such therefore, continues he, appears to have been the commence- 
ment of hiftory with all nations, and in fuch circumftances are we to 
look for the original charaéter of mankind, ‘The inquiry refers to a 
diftant period, and every conclufion‘fhould build om the faéts which are 
preferved for our ufe. Our method, notwithftanding, too frequently, is 
to reft the whole on conjecture; to impute every advantage of our na- 
ture to. thofe arts which we ourfelves poffefs; and to imagine, that a 
mere negation of all our virtues is a fufficient defcription of man in his 
Original ftate. We are ourfelves the fuppofed ftandards of politenefs 
and civilization; and where our own features do not appear, we appre- 
hend, that there is nothing which deferves tobe known. But it is pro- 
bable that here, as in many other cafes, we are ill qualified, ftom our 
fuppofed knowledge of caufes, to prognofticate effects, or to determine 
what muft have been the properties and operations, even of our own 
nature, in the abfence of thofe circumftances in which we have feen it 
engaged. Who would, from mere conjecture, fuppofe, that the naked 
favage would be a coxcomb and a gametler ? that he would be proud 
and vain, without the diftin¢tions of title and fortune? and that his 
principal care would be to adorn his perfon, and to find an amufement? 


Even if it could be fuppofed that he would thus fhare in our vices, and, 


in-the midft of his foreft, vie with the follies which are practifed sin the 
Z 3 town; 
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town ; yet no one would be fo bold as to affirm, that he would likewife, 
in any inflance, excel us in talents and virtues; that he would have a 
penetration, a force of imagination and elocution, an ardour of mind, 
an affection and courage, which the arts, the difcipline, and the policy 
of few nations would be able to improve. Yet thefe particulars are a 
part in the defcription which is delivered by thofe who have had oppor- 
tunities of feeing mankind in their rudeft condition: and beyond the 
reach of fuch teftimony, we can neither fafely take, nor pretend to give, 
information on the fubject. 

‘ If conje€tures and opinions formed at a diflance, have not fuffi- 
cient authority in the hiftory of mankind, the domettic antiquities of 
every nation muft, for this very reafon, be received with caution. They 
are, for moft part, the mere conjectures or the fictions of fubfequent 
ages ; and even where at firit they contained fome refemblance of 
truth, they ftill vary with the imagination of thofe by whom they are 
tranfmitted, and in every generation receive a different form. They 
are made to bear the ftamp of the times through which they have paffed 
in the form of tradition, not of the ages to which their pretended de- 
{criptions relate. The information they bring, is not like the light re- 
fiecied from a mirrour, which delineates the object from which it origi- 
nally came; but, like rays that come broken and difperfed from an 
Opaque or unpolifhed furface, only give the colours and features of the 
body from which they were laft reflected. 

_ © When traditionary fables are rehearfed by the vulgar, they bear the 
marks of a national character ; and though mixed with abfurdities, often 
raife the imagination, and move the heart: when made the materials of 
poetry, and adorned by the fkill and the eloquence of an ardent and fu- 
perior mind, they inftruét the underftanding, as well as engage the 
paffions. I[t is only in the management of mere antiquaries, or flript of 
the ornaments which the laws of hiftory forbid them to wear, that they 
become even unfit to amufe the fancy, or to ferve any purpofe whatever. 

* It were abfurd to quote the fable of the Iliad or the Odyffey, the 
legends of Hercules, ‘I hefeus, or OEdipus, as authorities in matter of 
fact relating to the hiftory of mankind; but they may, with great juf- 
tice, be cited to afcertain what were the conceptions and fentiments of 
the age in which they were compofed, or to charaéterife the genius of 
that people, with whofe imaginations they were blended, and by whom 
they were fordly rehearfed and admired. 

* In this manner fiction may be admitted to vouch for the genius of 
nations, while hiftory has nothing to offer that is intitled to credit. The 
Greek fable accordingly conveying a character of its authors, throws 
light on an age of which no other record remains. The fuperiority of 
this people is indeed in no circumftance more evident than in the ftrain 
of their fi€tions, and in the ftory of thofe fabulous heroes, poets, and 
fages, whole tales, being invented and embellifhed by an imagination 
already filled with the fubje&t for which the hero was celebrated, ferved 
to inflame that ardent entbufiafm with which this people afterwards pro- 
ceeded in the purfuit of every national object. 

* Jt was no doubt of great advantage to thofe nations, that their fyf- 
tem of fable was originaJ, and being already received in popular tradi- 
tions, ferved to diffufe thofe improvements of reafon, imagination, and 
{enument, which were afterwards, by men of the fineft talents, made 
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on the fable itfelf, or conveyed in its moral. The paffions of the poet 
pervaded the minds of the people, and the conceptions of men of genius 
being communicated to the vulgar, became the incentives of a national 
fpirit. 

‘ A mythology borrowed from abroad, a literature founded on refe- 
rences to a ftrange country, and fraught with foreign allufions, are 
much more confined in their ufe: they {peak to the learned alone; and 
though intended to inform the underftanding, and to mend the heart, 
may, by being confined to a few, have an oppofite effet: they may 
fofter conceit on the ruins of common fenfe, and render what was, at 
leaft innocently. fung by the Athenian mariner at his oar, or rehearfed 
by the fhepherd in attending his flock, an occafion of vice, and the 
foundation of pedantry and fcholaftic pride. 

‘ Our very learning, perhaps, where its influence extends, ferves, in 
fome meafure, to deprefs our national fpirit. Our literature being de- 
rived from nations of a different race, who flourifhed at a time when our 
anceftors were in a ftate of barbarity, and confequently when they were 
defpifed by thofe who had attained to the literary arts, has given rife toa 
humbling opinion, that we curfelves are the offspring of mean and con- 
temptible nations, with whom the human imagination and fentiment had 
no effeét, till the genius was ina manner infpired by examples, and di- 
rected by leflons that were brought from abroad. ‘he Romans, from 
whom our accounts are chiefly derived, have admitted, in the rudenefs 
of their own anceftors, a fyflem of virtues, which all fimple nations per- 
haps equally poffefs; a contempt of riches, love of their country, pa- 
tience of hardfhip, danger, and fatigue. ‘They have, notwithftanding, 
vilified our anceftors for having perhaps only refembled their own ; at 
leaft, in the defect of their arts, and in the neglect of conveniencies 
which thofe arts are employed to procure. 

‘ It is from the Greek and the Roman hiftorians, however, that we 
have not only the moft authentic and inftructive, but even the moft en- 
gaging, reprefentations of the tribes from whom we defcend. Thofe 
fublime and intelligent writers underftood human nature, and could col- 
le&t its features, and exhibit its charaéters in every fituation. They 
were ill fucceeded in this tafk by the early hiltorians of modern’ Europe ; 
who, generally bred to the profeffion of mon's, and confined to the mo- 
naftic life, applied themfelves to record what they were pleafed to deno- 
minate faéts, while they fuffered the produftions of genius to perifh, 
and were unable, either by the matter they felected, or the ftyle of their 
compofitions, to give any reprefentation of the active fpirit of mankind 
in any condition, With them, a narration was fuppofed to conflitute 
hiftory, whilft it did not convey any knowledge of men; and hittory ite 
felf was allowed to be complete, while, amidft the events and the fuc- 
ceflion of princes that are recorded in the order of time, we are left to 
look in vain for thofe characteriftics of the underftanding and the heart, 
which alone, in every human tranfaCtion, render the ftory either en- 
gaging or ufeful, 

‘ We therefore willingly quit the hiftory of our early anceftors, 
where Cefar and Tacitus have dropped them ; and perhaps, till we come 
within the reach of what is conneéted with prefent affairs, and makes a 
part in the fyftem on which we now proceed, have little reafon to exped 
any fubjeé&t to intereit or inform the mind. We have no reafon, how. 
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ever, from hence to conclude, that the matter itfelf was more barren, 
or the fcene of human affairs lefs interefting, in modern Europe, than it 
has been on every ftage where mankind were engaged to exhibit the 
movements of the heart, the efforts of generofity, magnanimity, and 
courage. 

‘ The trial of what thofe ages contained, is not even fairly made, 
when men of genius and diftinguifhed abilities, with the accomplifh- 
ments of a learned and a polifhed age, colleét the materials they have 
found, and, with the greateft fuccefs, conneét the ftory of illiterate 
ages with tranfaGions of a later date: it is difficult even for them, un- 
der the names which are applied in a new ftate of fociety, to convey a 
joft apprehenfion of what mankind were in fituations fo different, and 
in times fo remote from their own. 

‘ In deriving from hiflorians of this charafter the inftru€ion which 
their writings are fit to beflow, we are frequently to forget the general 
terms that are employed, in order to colleét the real manners of an 
age, from the minute circumftances that are occafionally prefented. 
The titles of Royal and Nob/e were applicable to the families of Tarquin, 
Collatinus, and Cincinnatus; but Lucretia was employed in domeftic 
indaftry with her maids, and Cincinnatus followed the plough. The 
dignities, and even the offices, of civil fociety, were known many ages 
ago, in Europe, by their prefent appellations ; but we find in the hiftory 
of England, that a king and his court being affembled to folemnize a 
feftival, an outlaw, who had fubfifted by robbery, came to fhare in the 
feaft. The king himfelf arofe to force this unworthy gueft from the 
company, a fcuffie enfued between them, and the king was killed. A 
chancellor and prime minifter, whofe magnificence and fumptuous fur- 
niture were the fubje&t of admiration and envy, had his apartments co- 
vered every day in winter with clean flraw and hay, and in fummer 
with green rufhes or boughs. Even the fovereign himfelf, in thofe 
ages, was provided with forage for his bed. ‘Thefe picturefque fea- 
tures, and chara¢teriftical ftrokes of the times. recal the imagination 
from the fuppofed diftintion of monarch and fubjcé, to that ftate of 
rough familiarity in which our anceftors lived, and under which they 
acted, with a view to objects, and on principles of conduét, which we 
feldom comprehend, when we are employed to record their tranfactions, 
or to ftudy their charaéters.’ i 

Our Author goes on to obferve that fome of thofe nations, 
who dwell in the lefs cultivated parts of the earth, derive their 
fubfiftence chiefly from hunting, fifhing, or the natural produce 
of the foil, paying little attention to property, and having 
{carcely any beginnings of fubordination or government; that 
others, having pofiefled themfelves of herds, and depending for 
their provifion on pafture, know what it is to be poor and rich; 
that they fuffer themfelves to be clafled according to their mea- 
fures of wealth, and know the relations of patron and client, 
of fervant and mafter. This diftin€tion, he fays, muft create a 

aterial difference of character, and may furnifh two feparate 
heads, under which to confider the hiftory of mankind in their 


rudeft ftate ; that of the favage, who is not yet acquainted with 
| 4 | property ; 
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property ; and that of the barbarian, to whom it is, although 
not afcertained by laws, a principal object of care and defire. 
Such readers as are defirous of forming fome general conception 
of our fpecies in its rude ftate, will be pleafed with this part of 
our Author’s work; it contains many interefting and enter- 
taining particulars, taken chiefly from Charlevoix, Lafitau, 
Colden, &c. 

Among the Iroquois, and other nations of the temperate 
zone, we are told, the titles of magi/frate and /ubjec?, of noble 
and mean, are as little known as thofe of rich and poor. The 
old men, without being invefted with any coercive power, em- 
ploy their natural authority i in advifing or in prompting the re- 
folutions of their tribe: the military leader is pointed out by the 
fuperiority of his manhood and valour: the ftatefman is diftin- 
guifhed only by the attention with which his counfel is heard ; 
the warrior by the confidence with which the youth of his na- 
tion follow him to the field; and if their concerts muft be fup- 
pofed to conftitute a f{pecies of political government, it is one, 


our Author fays, to which no language of ours can be applied.. 
Power is no more than the natural afcendancy of the mind ; the - 


difcharge of office no more than a natural exercife of the perfo- 
nal character ; and while the community acts with an appear- 
ance of order, there is no fenfe of difparity in the breaft of any 


of its members. 

* Inthefe happy, though informal, proceedings, fays Dr. Fergufon, 
where age alone gives a place in the council ; where youth, ardour, and 
valour in the field, give a title to the ftation of leader; ; where the whole 
community is affembled on any alarming occafion, we may venture to 
fay, that we have found the origin of the fenate, the executive power, 
and the affembly of the people ; inftitutions for which ancient legiflators 
have been fo much renowned. The fenate among the Greeks, as well 
as the Latins, appears, from the etymology. of its name, to have been 
originally compofed of elderly men. ‘The'military leader at Rome, in 
a manner not unlike to that of the American warrior, proclaimed his 
levies, and the citizens prepared for the field, in confequence of a vo- 
luntary engagement. The fuggeftions of nature, which direcied the 
policy of nations in the wilds of America, were followed before on the 
banks of the Eurotas and the Tyber; and Lycurgus and Romulus 
found the model of their inftitutions where the members of every rude 
nation find the carlieft mode of uniting their talents, and combining 
their forces. 

‘ Among the North-American nations, every individual is indepen- 
dent; but he is engaged by his affections and his habits in the cares of a 
family, Families, like fo many feparate tribes, are fubject to no in- 
fpegtion or government from abroad ; whatever pafles at home, even 
bloodfhed and murder, are only fappofed to concern themfelves. They 
are, in the mean time, the parts of a canton; the women affemble to 
plant their maize; the old men go to council; the huntfman and the 


warrior joins the youth of his village in the field. Many fuch cantons 
affemble 
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affemble to conftitute a national council, or to execute a national ene 
terprife. When the Luropeans made their firft fettlements in America, 
fix fuch nations had formed a league, had their amphyétiones or ftates- 
general, and, by the firmnefs of their union, and the ability of their 
councils, had obtained an afcendant from the mouth of the St. Laurence 
to that of the Mifiifippi. ‘They appeared to underftand the objeéts of 
the confederacy, as well as thofe of the feparate nation ; they ftudied a 
balance of power; the ftatefman of one country watched the defigns 
and proceedings of another; and occafionally threw the weight of his 
tribe into a different fcale. ‘They had their alliances and their treaties, 
which, like the nations of Europe, they maintained, or they broke, 
upon reafons of ftate ; and remained at peace from a fenfe of neceflity 
or expediency, and went to war upon any emergence of provocation or 
jealoufy. 

‘ Thus, without any fettled form of government, or any bond of 
union, but what refembled more the faggeftion of inftinét, than the in- 
vention of reafon, they conducted themfelves with the concert, and the 
force, of nations, Foretgners, without being able to difcover who is 
the magiftrate, or in what manner the fenate is compofed, always find 
@ council with whom they may treat, or a band of warriors with whom 
they may fight. Without police or compulfory laws, their domeftic fo- 
ciety is conduéted with order, and the abfence of vicious difpofitions, 
is a better fecurity than any public eftablifament for the fuppreflion of 
crimes. 

‘ Diforders, however, fometimes occur, efpecially in times of de- 
bsuch, when the immoderate ufe of intoxicating liquors, to which they 
are extremely addicted, f{uipends the ordinary caution of their de- 
meanoor, and inflaming their vioient paffions, engages them in quarrels 
and bloodfhed. When a perfon is flain, his murderer is feldom called 
to an immediate account: but he has a quarrel to fuftain with the fa- 
mily and the friends; or, if a itranger, with the countrymen of the de- 
ceafed ; fometimes even with his own nation at home, if the injury 
committed be of a kind to alarm the fociety. The nation, the canton, 
or the family, enceavour, by prefents, to atone for the offence of any 
of their members ; and, by pacifying the parties aggrieved, endeavour ' 
to prevent what alarms the community more than the firlt diforder, the 
fubfequent effects of revenge and animofity, The fhedding of blood, 
however, if the guilty perfon remain where he has committed the crime, 
feldom efcapes unpunifhed: the friend of the deceafed knows how to 
difguife, though not to fupprefs, his refentment; and even after many 
years have elapfed, is fure to repay the injury that was done to his kin- 
dred or his houfe. | 

‘ ‘TY hefe confiderations render them cautious and circumfpec, put 
them on their guard acainf their paflions, and give to their ordinary de- 
portment an air of phlegm and compofure fuperior to what is poffeffed 
among polifhed nations. ‘Fhey are, in the mean time, affectionate in 
their carriage, and in their converfations pay a mutual attention and 
revard, fays Charlevoix, more tender and more engaging, than what 
we profefs in the ccremonial of polithed {ocieties. 

* This writer has cbferved, that the nations among whom he tra- 
‘velled in North.America, never mentioned aéts of generofity or kind- 
uefs under the notion of duty. They aéted from affeétion, as they 
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acted from appetite, without regard to its confequences. When they 


had done a kindnefs, they had gratified a defire ; the bufinefs was fi-. 


nifhed, and it paffed from the memory. When they received a favoor, 
it might, or it might not, prove the eccafion of friendfhip: if it did 
not, the parties appeared to have no apprehenfions of gratitude, as a 
duty by which the one was bound to make a return, or the other in- 
titled to reproach the perfon who had failed in his part. The fpirit 
with which they give or receive prefents, is the fame which Tacitus 
obferved among the ancient Germans: they delight in them, but do 
not confider them as matter of obligation. Such gifts are of little cone 
fequence, except when employed as the feal of a bargain or treaty, 

* It was their favourite maxim, that no man is naturally indebted to 
another ; that he is not, therefore, obliged to bear with any impofi ition, 
or unequal treatment, ‘Thus, in a principle apparently fullen and in- 
hofpitable, they have difcovered the foundation of juftice, and obferve 
its rules, with a fteadinefs and candour which no cultivation has been 
found to improve. The freedom which they give ia what relates to the 
fuppofed duties of kindnefs and friendfhip, ferves only to engage the 
heart more entirely, where it is once roffefled with affeétion. We 
love to chufe our objed without any reftraint, and we confider kindnefs 
itfelf as a tafk, when the duties of triendfhip are exatted by rule. We 
therefore, by our demand for attentions, rather corrupt than improve 
the fyftem of morality ; and by our exaétions of gratitude, and our 
frequent propofals to inforce its obfervance, we only fhew, that we have 
miftaken its nature; we only give fymptoms of that growing fenfibility 
to intereft, from which we ‘meafore the expediency of friendfhip and 
generofity itfelf; and by which we would introduce the fpirit of traffic 
into the commerce of affection. In confequence of this proceeding, we 
are often obliged to decline a favour with the fame fpirit that we throw 
off a fervile engacement, or reje&t a bribe. To the unrefining favage 
every favour is welcome, and every prefent received without referve or 
reflection. 

‘ The love of equality, and the love of juftice, were originally the 
fame: and although, by the conititution of different focieties, unequal 
privileges are beftowed on their members; and although juilice itfelt 
requires a proper regard to be paid to fuch privileges ; yet he who has 
forgotten that men were originally equal, eafily degenerates into a 
flave ; or in the capacity of a mafter, is not to be trufied with the rights 
of his fellow.creatures. This happy principle gives to the mind its 
fenfe of independence, renders it indifferent to the favours which are 
in the power of other men, :checks it in the commiffion of injuries, and 
leaves the heart open to the affetions of generofity and kindnefs, It 
gives to the untutored American that air of candour, and of regard to 
the welfare of others, which, in fome degree, foftens the arrogunt pride 
of his carriage, and in times of confidence and peace, without the affilt- 
ance of government or law, renders the approach and commerce of 
ftrangers fecure. 

‘ Among this people, the foundations of honour are eminent abilities 
and great fortitude ; not the diftinétions of equipage and fortune: the 
talents in efleem are {uch as their fituation leads them to employ, the 
exact knowledge of a country, and itratagem in war. On thefe quali- 


fications, a captain amcng the CariLbces unde:went an examination, 
Wheu 
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When a new leader was to be chofen, a fcout was fent forth to traverfe 
the forefts which led to the enemy’s country, and, upon his return, the 
candidate was defired to find the track in which he had travelled. A 
brook, or a fountain, was named to him on the frontier, and he was 
defired to find the neareft path to a particular ftation, and to plant a 
ftake in the place. ‘They can, accordingly, trace a wild beatt, or the 
human foot, over many leagues of a pathlefs foreit, and find their way 
acrofs a woody and uninhabited continent, by means of refined obferva- 
tions, which efcape the traveller who has been accuftomed to different 
aids, ‘They fteer in flender canoes, acrofs formy feas, with a dexterity 
equal to that of the moft experienced pilot. They carry a penetrating 
eye for the thoughts and intentions of thofe with whom they have to 
deal; and when they mean fo deceive, they cover themfelves with arts 
which the moft fubtile can feldom elude. They harangue in their 
public councils with a nervous and figurative elocetion; and conduct 
themfelves in the management of their treaties with a perfect difcern- 
ment of their national interefts. 

* Thus being able mafters in the detail of their own affairs, and well 
qualified to acquit themfelves on particular occafions, they ftudy no 
icience, and go in purfuit of no general principles. They even feem 
incapable of attending to any diftant confequeaces, beyond thofe they 
have experienced in hunting or war. They intruft the provifion of 
every feafon to itfelf ; confume the fruits of the earth in fummer; and, 
in winter, are driven in queft of their prey, through woods, and over 
deferts covered with fnow. They do not form in one hour thofe maxims 
which may prevent the ervors of the next ; and they fail in thofe appre- 
henfions, which, in the intervals of paflion, produce ingenuous fhame, 
compaflion, remorfe, or a command of appetite. They are feldom 
made to repent of any violence ; nor is a perfon, indeed, thought ac- 


countable in his fober mood, far what he did in the heat of a paffion, or. 


in a time of debauch.’ 

From what our Author advances upon this fubject, it ap- 
pears, that the love of fociety, friendfhip, and public affection, 
penetration, eloquence, and courage, were the original proper- 
ties of the human fpecies, not the fubfequent effets of device or 
invention. If mankind are qualified to improve their manners, 
the fubje€t, Dr. Fergufon obferves, was furnifhed by nature; 
and the effe&t of cultivation is not to infpire the fentiments of 
tendernefs and generofity, nor to beftow the principal confti- 
tuents of a refpectable charaGter, but to obviate the cafual abufes 
of paffion; and to prevent a mind, which feels the beft difpo- 
fitions in their greateft force, from being at times likewife the 
{port of brutal appetite and ungovernable violence. 

From the hiftory of rude nations, our Author proceeds to 
that of policy and arts, This part of his fubjeét he introduces 
with confidering the influences of climate and fituation. What 
he advances upon this head is curious and entertaining ; but 
whether all his obfervations are juft or not, we do not here take 
upon us to determine. He adopts many of the fentiments of 


the celebrated Montefquieu, who, in the opinion of fome of 
his 
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his warmeft admirers, afcribes more to the influence of climate 
than reafon or experience can poflibly juftify. 

In whatever manner the fact be accounted for, it cannot be 
doubted, Dr. Fergufon fays, that man has always attained to 
the principal honours of his fpecies within the temperate zone. 
The arts, which he has on this feene repeatedly invented, the 
extent of his reafon, the fertility of his fancy, and the force of 
his genius in literature, commerce, policy, and war, fufficiently 
declare either a diftinguifhed advantage of fituation, or a natural 
fuperiority of mind. 

‘ Man, in the perfection of his natural faculties, fays he, is quick 
and delicate in his fenfibility; extenfive and various in his imaginations 
and refle€tions ; attentive, penetrating, and fubtile, in what relates to 
his fellow-creatures ; firm and ardent in his purpofes; devoted {o friend- 
fhip or to enmity ; jealous of his independence and his honour, which 
he will not relinquith for fafety or for profit : under all his corruptions 
or improvements, he retains his natural fenfibility, if not his ie 
and his commerce is a blefling or a curfe, according to the direétion his 
mind has received. 

« But under the extremes of heat or of cold, the aétive range of the 
human foul appears to be limited; and men are of inferior importance, 
either as friends, or as enemies. In the one extreme, they are dull and 
flow, moderate in their defires, regular and pacific in their manner of 
life; in the other, they aré feverifh in their paffions, weak in their 
judgments, and addiéted by temperament to animal pleafure. In both 
the heart is mercenary, and makes important conceffions for childifh 
bribes: in both the fpirit is prepared for fervitude: in the one it is fub- 
dued by fear of the future; in the other it is not roufed even by its 
fenfe of the prefent. 

‘ The nations of Europe who would fettle or conquer on the fouth or 
the north of their own happier climates, find little refiftance: they ex- 
tend their dominion at pleafure, and find no where a limit but in the 
ocean, and in the fatiety of conqueft. With few of the pangs and the 
ftrugeles that precede the reduction of nations, mighty provinces have 
been fucceflively annexed to the territory of Ruffia ; and its fovereign, 
who accounts within his domain, entire tribes, with whom perhaps 
none of his emiffaries have ever converfed, difpatched a few geometers 
to extend his empire, and thus to execute a projeé&, in which the Ro- 
mans were obliged to employ their confuls and their legions. Thefe 
modern conquerors complain of rebellion, where they meet with re- 
pugnance ; and are furprized at being treated as enemies, where they 
come to impofe their tribute. 

‘ It appears, however, that on the fhores of the eaftern fea, they 
have met with nations who have queftioned their title to reign, and 
who have confidered the requifition of a tax as the demand of effects for 
nothing. Here perhaps may be found the genius of ancient Europe, 
and under its name of ferocity, ‘the fpirit of national independence ; that 
fpirit which difputed its ground in the weft with the victorious armies of 
Rome, and baffled the attempts of the Perfian monarchs to comprehend 
the villages of Greece within the bounds of their extenfive se 
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* The great and ftriking diverfities which obtain betwixt the inhabi- 
fants of climates far removed from each other, are, like the varieties of 
other animals in different regions, eafily obferved. ‘The horfe and the 
raindeer are juft emblems of the Arab andthe Laplander: the native 
of Arabia, like the animal for whofe race his country is famed, whe- 
ther wild in the woods, or tutored by art, is lively, active, and fervent 
in the exercife on which he is bent, ‘this race of men, in their rude 
ftate, fly to the defert for freedom, and in roving bands alarm the fron- 
tiers of empire, and ftrike a terror in the province to which their mov- 
ing encampments advance. When roufed by the profpect of conqueft, 
or difpofed to a& on a plan, they {pread their dominion, and their fyf- 
tem of imagination, over mighty tracts of the earth: when poffeffed of 
property and of fettlement, they fet the example of a lively invention, 
and fuperior ingenuity, in the practice of arts, and the ftudy of {cience. 
The Laplander, on the contrary, like the affociate of his climate, is 
hardy, indefatigable, and patient of famine; dull rather than tame; 
ferviceable in a particular tract ; and incapable of change. Whole na- 
tions continue from age to age in the fame condition, and, with im- 


moveable phlegm, fubmit to the appellation of Dane, of Swede, and ~ 


of Mufcovite, according to the land they inhabit; and fuffer their coun- 
try to be fevered like a common, by the line on which thofe nations 
have traced their limits of empire. 

* It is not in the extremes alone that thefe varieties of genius may be 
clearly diftinguifhed. Their continual change keeps pace with the va- 
Tiations of climate with which we fuppofe them connected: and though 
certain degrees of capacity, penctration, and ardour, are not the lot of 
entire nations, nor the vulgar properties of any people; yet their un- 
equal frequency, and unequal mealure, in different countries, are fuffi- 
ciently manifeft from the manners, the tone of converfation, the talent 
for bufinefs, amufement, and literary compofition, which predominate 
in each, 

* It is to the fouthern nations of Europe, both ancient and modern, 
that we owe the invention and the embellifhment of that mythology, 
and thofe early traditions, which continue to furnifh the materials of 
fancy, and the field of poetic allufion. ‘To them we owe the romantic 
tales of chivalry, as well as the fubfequent models of a more rational 
ftyle, by which the heart and the imagination are kindled, and the un- 
derftanding informed. 

* The fruits of induftry have abounded moft in the north, and the 
ftudy of fcience has here received its moft folid improvements: the ef- 
forts of imagination and fentiment were moft frequent and moft fucceff- 
ful in the fouth. While the fhores of the Baltic became famed for the 
ftudies of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, thofe of the Medi- 
terranean were celebrated for giving birth to men of genius in all its 
variety, and for having abounded with pcets and hiftorians, as well as 
with men of {ciente. 

* On one fide, learning took its rife from the heart and the fancy 5 
on the other, it is ftill confined to the judgment and the memory. A 
faithful detail of public tranfations, with little difcernment of their 
comparative importance ; the treaties and the claims of nations, the 
births and genealogies of princes, are, in the literature of northern na- 
tions, amply preferved ; while the lights of the underftanding, and the 
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feelings of the heart, are fuffered to perifh. The hiftory of the human 
character ; the interefting memoir, founded no lefs on the carelefs pro- 
ceedings of a private life, than on the formal tranfactions of a public 
{tation ; the ingenious pleafantry, the piercing ridicule, the tender, pa- 
thetic, or the elevated ftrain of elocution, have been confined in modern 
as well as ancient times, with a few exceptions, to the fame latitudes 
with the fig and the vine. 

‘ Thefe diverfities of natural genius, if real, muft have great part of 
their foundation in the animal frame: and it has been often obferved, 
that the vine flourifhes, where, to quicken the ferments of the human 
blood, its aids are the leaft required. While fpirituous liquors are, 
among fouthern nations, from a fenfe of their ruinous effeéts, prohi- 
bited ; or from a love of decency, and the poffeffion of a temperament 
fufficiently warm, not greatly defired ; they carry in the northa peculiar 

charm, while they awaken the mind, and give a tafte of that lively 
5 ia and ardour of paflion, which the climate is found to deny. 

The melting defires, or the fiery paflions, which in one climate take 
place between the fexes, are in another changed into a fober confidera- 
tion, or a patience of mutual difguit. ‘This change is remarked in crofling 
the Mediterranean, in following the courfe of the Miffifippi, in afcend- 
ing the mountains of Caucafus, and in pafling from the Alps and the 
Pyrenees to the fhores of the Baltic. 

‘ The female fex domineers on the frontier of Louifiana, by the 
double engine of fuperftition, and of paffion. They are flaves among 
the native inhabitants of Canada, and chiefly valued for the toils they 
endure, and the domeftic fervice they yield. 

‘ The burning ardours, and the torturing jealoufies, of the feraglio 
and the haram, which have reigned {0 long in Afia and Africa, and 
which, ia the fouthern parts of Europe, have {carcely given way to the 
difference of religion and civil eltablifhments, are found, however, with 
an abatement of heat in the climate, to be more ealily changed, in one 
latitude, into a temporary paffion which ingroffes the mind, without en- 
feebling it, and which excites to romantic atchievements : by a farther 
progrefs to the north, it is changed into a {pirit of gallantry, which em- 
ploys the wit and the fancy move than the heart ; which prefers intrigue 
to enjoyment; and fubflitutes affectation and vanity, where fentlment 
and defire have failed. As it departs from the fun, the fame paffion is 
farther compofed into a habit of domeitic conne€tion, or frozen into a 
ftate of infenfibility, uncer which the fexes at freedom {carcely chufe to 
unite their fociety. 

* Thefe variations of temperament and character, do not indeed cor- 
refpond with the number of degrees that a:e meafured from the equacor 
to the pole; nor does the temperature of the air atfelf depend on the 
latitude. Varieties of foil and pofition, the diftance or neighbourhood 
of the fea, are known to affect the atmofphere, and may have idigual 
effects in compofing the animal frame. 

‘ The climates of America, though taken under the fame parallel, 
are obferved to differ from thofe of kurope. ‘There, extenfive marihes, 
great lakes, aged, decayed, and crouded foreits, with the other cir- 
cumftances that mark an uncultivated Country, are fuppofed to repleazh 
the air with heavy and noxious vapours, that give a double afperity to 
the winter, and, dusing many months, by the frequency and cxiti~ 
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nuance of fogs, fnow, and froft, carry the inconveniencies of the frigid 
zone far into the temperate. The Samoiede and the Laplander, how- 
ever, have their counterpart, though on a Jower latitude, on the fhores 
of America: the Canadian and the Jroquois bear a refemblance to the 
ancient inhabitants of the middling climates of Europe: the Mexican, 
like the Afiatic of India, being addigted to pleafure, was funk in effe- 
minacy; and in the neighbourhood of the wild and the free, had fuf- 
fered to be raifed on his weaknefs, a domineering fuperitition, and a 
permanent fabric of defpotical government.’ 

It would give us pleafure to accompany our very ingenious 
Author through the remaining part of his Effay, but the extracts 
we have already given are fufficient, we apprehend, to excite a 
defire in every reader of tafte to have recourfe to the work it- 
felf, which will abundantly repay the pains of an attentive and 


repeated perufal. Rw . 


The Concubine, a Poem, in Two Cantos, in the Manner of Spenfer. 
4to. 2s. 6d. Oxford printed, 1767; and fold by Riving- 
ton, &c. in London. 


HE intent of this poem is to expofe the miferies which 

generally attend the condition of seeping, as it is called. 

Sir Martyn, the knight of the tale, after leading a life of diffi- 

pation; is at laft conduéted to the cave of Difcontent, the de- 

{cription of which will be no improper fpecimen of the Author’s 
ftyle and manner : 


Deep in the wyldes of faerie lond it lay ; 
Wide was the mouth, the roofe all rudely rent, 
Some parts receive, and fome exclude the day, 
For deepe beneath the hill its caverns went: 
The ragged walls with lightning feemd ybrent, 
And loathlie vermin ever.crept the flore ; 
Yet all in fight, with towres and caftles gent *, 
A beauteous Lawnfkepe rofe afore the dore, 
The which to vew fo fayre the captives grieved fore, 


All by the gate, beneath a pine fhade bare, 
An owl..frequented bowre, fome tents were fpred ; 
Here fat a preafle + with eager furious ftare 
Rattling the dice; and there, with eyes halfe dead, 
Some drowfie dronkards, looking black and red, 
Doz’d out their days: and by the path-way green 
A fprightlie Troupe ftill onward heedleffe {ped, 
In chace of butterflies alert and keen ; 
Honours, and wealth, and powre, their butterflies I ween. 


And oft, difguftfull of their various cares, 
Into the cave they wend with fullen pace ; 
Each to his meet apartment dernly t fares. 
Here, all in raggs, in piteous plight moft bace, 
The dronkard fitts. There, fhent with foul difgrace, 








* Fine, noble, + Crowd, t Sadly, fecretly, eagerly. 
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The thriftleffe heir ; and o’er his reeking blade 

Red with his friends hart gore, in woefull cace | 

_ The duellift raves: and there, on vetchie bed, 
Craz’d with his vaine purfuits, the maniack bends his head, 


Yet round his gloomy cell, with chalk, he fcrawls 
Ships, coches, crownes, and eke the gallow tree ; 
All that he wifhd or feard his ghaftlie walls 
Prefent him ftijl, and mock his miferie. 
And there, felf-doom’d, his curfed felfe to flee, 
The gamefter hangs in corner murk and dread ; 
Nigh to the ground bends his ungratious knee ; 
His drooping armes and white reclining head 
Dim feen, cold Horror gleams athwart th’ unhallowed fhade. 


Near the dreare gate, beneath the rifted rock, 
The keeper of the cave all haggard fatt, 

His pining coarle a reftleffe ague fhook, 
And blittering fores did all his carkas frett : f 
All with himfelfe he feemd in keen debate; ¢ 

For ftill the mufcles of his mouthe he drew, 
Ghaftly and fell’; and {till with deepe regrate 

He lookd him round, as if his hart did rew 

His former deeds, and mournd full fore his fores to vew. 


Yet not himfelfe, but Heavens Great King he blamd, ‘ 
And dard his wifdom and his will arraign ; 

For boldly he the ways of God blafphemd, 
And of blind governaunce did loudlie plain, 
While vild * Selfe- pity would his eyes diftain ; 

As when an wolfe, entrapt in village ground, 
In dred of death ygnaws his limb in twain, 

And views with fcalding teares his bleeding wound : 

Such fierce felfe-pity fill this wight’s dire portaunce + crownd. 


Near by there ftood an hamlet in the dale, 
Where, in the filver age, Content had wonne ; 
This now was his: yet all mote nought avail, 
His loathing eyes that place did ever fhun ; 
But ever through his neighbours lawns would rua, 
Where every goodlie fielde thrice goodlie feemd. 
Such was this weary wight all woe-begone : 
Such was his life ; and thus of things he deem’d ; 
And fuchlich was his cave, that all with forrowes teemd. 


By this fpecimen the Reader will perceive that the language 
and esthography, as well as the ftanza of Spenfer, are clofely 
followed in this poem. ‘Though we cannot, for our own parts, 
approve of this, nor of thofe long digreffions, and that deful- 
tosy manner by which the intereft of the poem languifhes till 
it is loft; yet muft we allow the Author due praife for the eafy 
harmony of his numbers, the fertility of his imagination, and 
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fox-chace, in particular, is fo much after the life, that we can= 
not refufe our Readers the pleafure of perufing it : 


While thus the knights long fmotherd fires broke forth, 
The roufing muficke of the horne he hears 
Shrill echoing through the wold, and by the north 
Where bends the hill the founding chace appears ; 
The hounds with glorious peal falute his ears, 
And wood and dale rebound the {welling lay ; 
The youths on courfers fleet as fallow deers 
Pour through the downs, while, foremoftof the fray, 
Away ! the jolly huntfman cries ; and Echoe founds, Away ! 


Now han * the beagles fcourd the bufhy ground, 

Till where a brooke ftrays hollow through the bent, 
When all confufd, and fnuffing wyldlie round, 

In vain their fretfull hafte explord the fent: 

But Reynards cunning all in vain was fpent, 
The huntfman from his ftand his arts had fpyd, 

Had markt his doublings and his fhrewd intent, 
How both the bancks he trafte, then backward plyd 

His track fome twentie roods, then bounding {prong afide. 


Eke had he markt where to the broome he crept, 
Where, hearkening every found, an hare was laid 3 
Then from the thickeft buth he‘flylie lepr, 
And wary fcuds along the hawthorne fhade, 
Till by the hills flant foot he earths his head 
Amid a briarie thickett: emblem meet 
Of wylie ftatefman of his foes adred ; 
He oft mifguides the peoples rage, I weet, 
©n others, whilft himfelfe winds off with flie deceit. 


The cunning huntfman now cheers on his pack, 
The lurking hare is in aa inftant flain : 

Then opening loud the beagles fent the track 
Right to the hill, while thondring through the plain’ 
With blyth huzzas advaunce the jovial train, 

And now the groomes and fquires, cowherds and boys 
Beat round and round the brake; but all in vain 
Their poles they ply, and vain their oathes and noife 

Till plonging in his den the terrier fiercely joys. 


Expelld his hole, upftarts to open fky 
The villain bold, and wildly glares around. 
Now here, now there, he bends his knees to fly 5 
As oft recoils to guard from backward wound ; 
His frothie jaws he grinds—with horrid found 
The pack attonce ¢ rufh on him : foming ire, 
Fiers at his throte and fides hangs many a hound ; 
‘His burning eyes flafh wylde red fparckling fire, 
Whiles weltring on the fwaird his breath and itrength expire. 


From fome circumftances in this poem, one might be led to 
think that the Author had a real Sir Martyn in his eye ; but, 


* Preterite plural of the verb to Lave. 
+ At once, together. 
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however that may be, we cannot pay him too great a compli- 
ment either for the juftnefs of his fentiments in general, or for 
the propriety and beauty of the following Stanza, with which 


his poem concludes : , 
But boaft not of fuperiour fhrewd addreffe, 
_ Ye who can calmly fpurn the ruind mayd, 
Ye who unmov’d can view the deepe diftrefle 
That crufhes to the duit the parents head, 
And rends that eafie heart by you betrayd, 
'  Boaft not that ye his numerous woes efchew ; 
Ye who unawd the nuptial Couch invade, 
Boaft not his weaknefle with contempt to vew$ 
For worthy is he ftill, compard; perdie, to YOU. 2* 
: , 7 





tee 


Critica Hebraa: or, a Hebrew-Englifh Diétionary, without Points: 
in which the feveral Derivatives are reduced to their genuine Roots, 
their fpecific Significations from thence illuftrated, and exemplified 
by Paffages cited at Length from Scripture, the feveral Verfions of 
which are occafionally corrected. The whole fupplying the Place of 
a Commentary on the Words and more difficult Paffages in the fa- 
cred Writings. By Julius Bate, M. A. Reétor of Sutton, in 
Suflex. 4to. 11. 10s. in Sheets, Folingfby. 


E have here a very confiderable body of Hutchinfonian 
divinity, philofophy, and criticifm. Mr. Bate has 
been long diftinguifhed as one of the moft redoubtable cham- 
pions of that fect; and this his prefent work will, if we miftake 
not, be regarded as his greateft effort to ferve and maintain that 
caufe :—a caufe which, neverthelefs, we cannot but look upon 
as being now in a very declining way, notwithftanding the 
many loads of learned lumber that have been brought as props 
and buttrefles to fupport it. 

In his preface, Mr. B. warmly attacks the * hydra of poiuting,’ 
as he terms it. He commends the courage of Capellus, who 
ventured to encounter this monfter, and vanquifhed it, as he 
fays, together with its renowned advocate, buxtorf. He la- 
ments, however, that the many ftill ran the other way, and that 
the points continued to be confidered as neceflary keys to opest 
the treafures of knowlege locked up in the Hebrew tongue: 
‘ and thereby, he adds, the veil hath continued on the ark, and 
hath debarred us of a true fight both of the myftical imagery on 
the lid of it, and of the Chriftian truths, which the golden pot, 
Aaron’s rod, and the tables of the covenant within it, con- 
tained in them. Strange; ftrange infatuation, that any man 
fhould ever think that thofe who crucified the Meffiah, through 
ignorance of the fcriptures, fhould be able to teach others to 
find the Chiift in them !’ We have fo often delivered our 
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fentiments of this myftical method of interpreting the Hebrew 
language, that there is no occafion for repeating them here. 
Mr. B. makes honourable mention, alfo, of Mr. Parkhurft, 
who, he obferves, is the firft who hath publifhed an Hebrew 
Lexicon, in an avowed defiance of Pointing, Talmuds, Ca- 
bala, and the whole mafs of Jewifh leaven. And had he 
trufted his own judgment more, I[ fhould not, adds our author, 
' have thought I had had room to come after him: ¢ but to fettle 
the primary idea, fenfe, or notion of eachroot, and foto diftin- 
guifh the roots from each other, is a work not to be intirely 
compleated by one or two hands, or the work of a few years. I 
acgept, with gratitude, the benefit of his labours ; and befpeak 
tP@ favourable cenfure of him and others, on the miflakes and 
overfights in this fecond Hebrew Lexicon, without points. Ihave 
conftrued differently, in many words and paffages, from others 
4 of my brethren in this laborious province, which the Reader 
will judge of. I have endeavoured to lay afide the blind party. 
fpirit, and impartially fet down what appeared to me, upon the 
beft and moft careful examination, to be right; annexing my {° 
reafons and evidence, as without favour or affection to, fo 
without fear of, or prejudice againft any one. And he that will 
take as much pains, muft needs fee further than the author, who 
has only his induftry to plead in excufe for publifhing his la- 
bours on a book, where he, who labours honeftly and heartily, 
will never fail to reap acrop, that will leave fomething to fpare 
for others. I have cited the textsI build upon, at large, to 
fave the reader the no {mall trouble of turning backwards and 
, forwards, in comparing the paflages referred to, becaufe all 
i turns on Comparing different texts together. I have not amufed 
myfelf with Syriac or Arabic etymologies of Hebrew words, 
becaufe I fee but little occafion for it, and lefs certainty or ufe 
in it. We fee, by the Chaldee in Daniel, what little depen- 
dance there is upon the identity pretended to; and without 
which we might as well fetch the derivation from the Dutch, 
and conftrue the Bible by a Dutch Di@ionary, as an Arabic 











one.’ 
' in farther explaining his defign and method, Mr. B.. thus 
af proceeds, * Our learned, pious, and ingenuous reformers, 


were guided chiefly by the LXX. though correcting many 
alpable blunders in that tranflation. There are many paflages 
{till, incorrectly tranflated ; wide of the true fenfe, and con- 
1} trary to it, in fome places, in all the verfions that 1 have feen. 
Bia And what wonder! menare but men; though our tranfla- 
| tors were no common men. I have laboured as a commenta- 
tor, as well as Lexicographer ; and have endeavoured to throw 
id fome light on thofe fhort anecdotes in Genefis, and the etymo- 
I gical evidence ; which fhew how early Chriftianity as well = 
tae 
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the Jaw were known in the world ; and that it is down-right ig- 
norance of the Scriptures, that makes fo, many talk, as they 
do, of the knowlege, and means of knowlege, in the ante- 
diluvian world, and of the ftate of religion before Chrift.’ 

He goes on, in this preface, to make fome obfervations on 
the ancient found of the Hebrew letters, while the Hebrew 
continued to bea living language ; and concludes with jut re- 
marks on the utility of the Hebrew grammar.—We fhall now 
endeavour to give fome idea of the fpirit and manner in which 
this Lexicon is executed. And if, in doing this, it fhould fo 
happen, that the luftre of our author’s learning and critical 
abilities, fhall, in any meafure, be fullied by the roughnefs of 
his manners, be it remembered, that it is no fault of ours: his 
portrait fhal] be of his own painting. 

The Hutchinfonian writers have been famous for their abufe 
of our moft diftinguifhed philofophers and phyfico-theologitts ; 
and Mr. B. does not fall fhort of his brethren, in this refpeé. 
Thofe great and pious men, Sir Ifaac Newton and Dodtor 
Samuel Clark, he charges, point blank, with Heathenifin and 
Blafphemy. Arch-deacon Sharp is treated in much the fame 
manner; and as for Dr. Conyers Middleton,—he is ¢ a con- 
fident fool *.’? Bifhop Warburton and Dr. Kennicoet do not 
come much better off: but the compliments paid by our Lexi- 
cographer, to thefe learned gentlemen, are nothing, compared 
with his civilities to the Arians and Socinians: for the prin- 
ciples of thefe he boldly ftamps at once, with the high diftinc- 
tion of ArHeism !—This is at leaft as wife as Scrub in the 
play; who, when he apprehends that thieves are got into the 


_houfe, cries out Fire /—Popery ! 


Yet does this courteous and candid gentleman moft pathe- 
tically lament the jets treatment that poor Mr. Hutchinfon 
(our author’s great mafter) met with :—* The mouth of friends 
and foes,’ fays he [by the bye, they muft have been an odd 
fort of Friends] ‘ have been open with every thing but argu- 
ment, againft Mr. H. for his pious labours. The prefs and 
pulpit have fweated with oppofing him—nay the pu/pit flunk 
with the naufeous ftuff that has been thrown at him for it.’— 
Whofe pulpit, Mr. B. could it be, that was in fuch a woeful 
and filthy pickle? "Squire Hutchinfon was no preacher; and 
therefore it could be no pulpit of his, that {melt fo abominably 
with the naufeous ftuff that was thrown at him: verily this 
requires fome explanation ; though, poffibly, none but an Hut- 
ehinfonian genius can rightly explain fo profound a myftery. 

Let not our readers imagine, however, that Mr. Bate is 
{killed only in the ufe of the Blacking-ball. No, where gen- 


* In another place he alfo charges the Doftor with Bla/phemy. 
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tlemen of a different ftamp from that of your Newtons and 

our Clarkes come in his way, he can then, with equal libera- 
fity, lay on the white-wafh; and brufh and plaifter them over, 
till they rival the complexion of the fnow :—thefe are the il- 
luftrious Mr. Spearman, the profound Mr. Catcott, the inge- 
nious Mr. Jones, and the learned Mr. Dove, furnamed the 
Hebrew Taylor :—Gentlemen whofe names, if not immorta- 
lized by their own works, will for ever bloom and flourifh in 
the Rector of Sutton’s Hebrew Lexicon. 

The Hutchinfonians are all remarkable maintainers of the 
doétrine of a triune Godhead; and Mr. B. takes every opportu- 
nity, throughout his whole voluminous Lexicon, to exprefs 
his zeal for this doétrine ; but it is to be hoped he will prove 
more fortunate as an advocate for the Trinity, than he feems to 
be in his obfervations on the ancient Jewifh prophets: part of 
what he fays of them, may ferve as one fpecimen of his per- 
formance. 

‘ toon, To dream. In the days of prophecy, dreams were 
infpired, or information came from heaven in dreams. And 
they ufed means to procure fuch dreams from heaven, by prayer, 
— drinking of facred wine—fleeping within the holy precin¢ts— 
waiting for them, as they did for anfwers, by other ways of 
confulting God. It was a divine art. Noah, Gen. ix. 21. 
drank wine, and flept in the tabernacle, and, in his dream, 
faw the moft extenfive fcene ever difcovered to any of the pro- 

hets—no lefs than the fate of all his defcendants down to thefe, 
nay, to the laft times; the apoftacy of Ham; and then of Ja- 
phet ; and afterthat, of Shem; and then the return of Japhet, 
and, after that, of Ham and Canaan, into the church :— 
which important part of the dream is juft now fulfilling. 
Religion ftands on tip-toe in our land, — 
Ready to fly to the American ftrand, 
fays the pious Mr. George Herbert, in his poem intitled The 
Church Militant, And Canaan in America is in a fair way of 
living, to become Chriftian,’ 

Some of our Scofters, we fear will be apt to catch at this 
account of the effects of drinking the facred wine; which Mr. 
§. farther corroborates by what he fays, on the fame fubject, in 
another article: 

“nu, To drink plentifully; to be fo affe&ted with drink as 
people are, from chearfulnefs to drunkennefs. There are de- 
grees, till a man is quite overcome. Gen. ix. 21. ** Noah 
drank of the wine, and 302% was drunk. It does not follow, 
trom the word, that the excefs was criminal, though it implies 
that he felt the power of the wine: as, ch. xliii. 34. ¢ they 
drank, and JD’ were merry with him:’ and it is not probable 
they were more than merry. So Noah felt the power of the 
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wine, and laid him down, after he had drank it, to get infor- 


mation from God, in a dream, which they prepared themfelves 


for by wine.’ 

Our Author manifefts almoft as great an antipathy to the 
harmlefs and inoffenfive quakers, as he fhews toward the Arians 
and Socinians. Thus in his account of the Serpent: 

“wry, A ferpent. It was an hieroglyphick in great ufe with 
the heathen world, as an emblem of fire, and the matter of the 
heavens in circulation. Some ferpents have an extreme fubtile, 
fiery poifon in them, others are very innocent. ‘The devil is 
characterifed by this creature from Genefis to the Revelation ; 
from its poifon and infidious nature ; a fpecies of fubtility and 
cunning which no creature equals it in. Gen. iii. x. ‘ the 
ferpent was more fubtile than any beaft of the field;’ and he 
holds a converfation with one of our firft parents. ‘That hecan 
animate the bodies of animals, or poffefs them, is too plain, 
from the N. T. to be difputed. And there is too much reafon 
to doubt his pofleffing the bodies of the Quakers, at the firft 
effufion of that poifon of dragons, the fowing of thofe dragons 
zeeth in the field of treafon and rebellion, Ann. 1654.’ 

What tranfaction of 1654 the learned Lexicographer here 
alludes to, we are at a lofs to guefs; unlefs it be the plot to 
. aflaffinate the Proteéfor: but of that, we believe, the Quakers 
ftand very clear. He has another ftroke at them, in a curious 
difquifition concerning righteoufnefs, p. 510; where he; fays 
€ the Quaker’s inward light, and the Deift’s natural light, rob 
God of his glory.’ Here fome other light is wanting, to fhew 
us in what manner God. is robbed of his glory, by the inward 
light of the friends: as to the Deifts, we willingly give them 
up to Mr. Bate and his Hutchinfonian brethren,—to be worried, 
crufhed, and fhaken (as the fong fays) to the full amount of 
their demerits. 

A farther fpecimen of this work, may be given from what 
our Author fays of the Afj/iical Veil: 

©‘ FD3 The veil or partition betwixt the Holy of Holies 
and the temple, Exod. xxvi. 31. & /eqg. made of the fame ma- 
teriats with the veftments of the high prieft, and inwrought 
with the lion-man, and palm-tree in bloom. All within this 
veil reprefented the heaven of heavens, and what the ever- 
blefled Trinity and their Chrift are now a-doing, with regard 
to man; and what was without, reprefented what Chrift was, 
and did, onearth. The veil, in myftical divinity, was the hu- 
manity of Chrift. At his death, this veil was rent in twain 
from top to bottom, Mat. xxv. 51. and Heb, x. 20. through the 
veil, that is to fay, his flefh. It is called the veil “{)" that 
was cafi over, and fo covered heaven from fight ; and f> over 
all fefb, which was done away, torn or rent afunder, iz, Chrift 
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by his death: to which Ifai. xxv. 7. ‘* he will deftroy, inf i 


this mountain, the face of the covering caf? over all people, and 
the veil that is fpread over all nations; he will fwallow up 
death in victory:” his death broke down the partition-wall 
betwixt God and man. It took away the fentence of death, 
and fo the covering or veil caf? over [as “ID'°3 fignifies] all peo- 
ple; for they covered the faces of the condemned, as foon as 
they were condemned. ‘The veil of the temple, or tabernacle, 
was fuch a covering caft over all people; and it was rent in the 
veil of the flefh of Chrift.’ 

We fhall conclude this article with the following very cu- 
rious expofition on the metaphyfical learning and knowlege 
of our great grandmother Eve; 

‘ 55Du’, as applied to the mind, is dropping or cafting oft 
all crude indigefted meafures; the following no vain idle things 
or defires, which are the unripe fruit of the mind. We ufe 
crude and mature metaphorically. The difcarding or cafting off 
what is crude and immature, is prudence, difcretion, and know- 
lege; or thinking and acting prudently and difcreetly ; and im- 
plies confideration and reflection. Extinguo, in Latin, isto diffin- 
guifh and extinguifh, like 93v', fRilland cating off; and, indeed, mak- 
ing a diftinétion betwixt good and bad, implies reje€ting the bad. 
Fruit-trees have the faculty of diftinguifhing betwixt their good 
and evil fruit, in which fome forts vaftly excel others ; and the 
healthieft trees, of courfe, exceed the weaker in purging off 
bad fruit. The tree of My" knowlege excelled in this fort of 
feeling ; and that, poflibly, might fuggeft to the tempter the 
thought of making it a teft; and fo the Divine Goodnefs, by 
‘ a merciful precaution, forbad the tafting of its fruit. Gen. iit. 
6. ‘* when the woman faw that the tree was good for food, 
nd that it was pleafant to the eyes, and a tree to be defired 
ser to make one wife.” Fruit-trees teach us this knowlege 
of cafting what is crude, and too much for them to ripen, un- 
lefs they be very weak and fick; but this tree was eminent in 
every refpect. It bore good fruit, was beautiful to the eye, and 
caft its fuperfluous fruit, that wou!d not ripen ; and f> eminent- 
ly taught the leffon of wifdom: and, being fo eminently di- 
ftinguifhed with thefe inherent perfections, might have, as 
Eve was perfuaded to think, the power of giving the wifdom 
inherent in itfelf; as the mean, potfibly, betwixt the wis vivida 
Celi, or light of nature, and herfelf. Thoufands have argued 
fo, with regard to the dight, that it hath light or knowlege, or 
power of communicating knowlege, in itielf; but placed in 
it, fay our deceivers, as the firft great deceiver himfelf did not 
deny, by the Creator himfelf. The light of nature is the only 
fource of knowlege we can fuitably to our dignity, truft to, 
fay thefe gentlemen; and that it is blafphemy to fuppofe God 
to create us without knowlege in us, naturally. So that Eve 
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argued like a learned metaphyfician and acute philofopher, who 
maintains, with the higheft contempt of the fools who think 
otherwife, that God has placed knowlege in the creature. 
Hence their demonftrations of the being and attributes of God, moral 
fenfe, light of nature, natural knowlege, natural religion, facred 
and inviolable laws of truth, and the thoufand various names 
for the tree of knowlege revived, which the prefs and pulpit are 
continually poifoning the fouls of the unwary with. Eve ex- 
pected knowlege from or through the means of a fruit-tree, 
which is defcribed as eminent for the judicious faculty fhe 
thought fhe wanted, and would not be obliged to God for, 
unlefs fhe could have it in the way of her own chufing. She 
was for venturing from the fhore, as Dr. C. Middleton words it, 
being too high-fpirited to /fick clofe to the infallible word. And 
whoever leaves Revelation, and feeks for the knowlege of good and. 
evil from any other means, is doing what Eve did, and finning 
beyond the power of mercy; becaufe it is fetting afide the 
means of grace and knowlege, which the wifdom and goodnefs 
of God have thought proper for us. It fhuts us out of that 
way, which even thefe reafoners, thofe of them I mean who 
are in Chriftian orders, do acknowlege God has direéted us to 
go in; only they may lofe themfelves, they fay, in it, unlefs the 
eat of the forbidden tree: ‘* for how can they truft Revelation 
to tell them what is good, and what evil, if they do not know 
it before-hand of themfelves?” This inconfiftent blafphemy is 
the dangerous fin of this nation at prefent; and what, in fome 
fhape or other, has been the poifon that corrupted all the fprin 
of life in the feveral countries that have been bleft with them. 
The devil began, and will end, with this fnare ; and it is pride 
that gorges the hook. Reafon, the church, the light within, or 
light natural, or any thing but the infallible word, is alye. And, 
plain as the fallacy is, it impofeth upon the wifeft; becaufe we 
cannot be taught without ufing our reafon, therefore we can know 
without being taught. ‘This is the fallacy that catches fo many 
of our wife men.’ : 

Such is the mild and fweet temper of this learned Commen- 
tator, and fuch the modeft manner in which he illuftrates the 
Sacred Scriptures of the Old Teftament! Yet, making due 
allowance for thofe peculiarities which may be merely contti- 
tutional in the good man,—his work will doubtlefs be ufeful, 
according to its plan, and to the principles on which he proceeds. 
The followers of Mr. Hutchinfon’s fyftem, will not fail to 
pronounce it a Chef d’a@uvre; while the Rationalifts will confign 
it to a peaceful place on the fame undufted fhelf, on which the 
Great Calafo repofes, undifturbed, in the friendly arms of the 
Reverend Mr, William Romaine. G. 
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Elegies. By Thomas Ruflel M.D. 4to. 1s. 6d. 
Dixwell, &c. 


‘ S Dr. Ruffel is an uncommon genius, and as it would be 
pity that fuch an one fhould remain in obfcurity, we fhall 

join our efforts with his, and lend a helping hand to bring what 

‘is peculiar and original in his poetry before the public. 

He fets out in a manner that is ftriking and extraordinary ; 


Hark! what can mean the brawlings of yon brook, 
And the old ,ocean’s hoarfe inceffant roars ? 


There is fpirit! fomething grand and furprizing ! How un- 
like the fimple exordiums of a Tibullus or a Propertius! What 
can the brook mean by brawling, and old Ocean by roaring fo 
inceflantly that he is hoarfe? Something extraordinary cer- 
tainly! But here are many other omens to pafs over, before we 
can arrive at the grand phoenomenon. Here is a rook feeking the 
fries, an oak groaning, a cave moaning, a gull drooping, a lark 
cowring, a ringdove fighing, an owl moping, a cormorant fcream- 
ing, and 
= All heav’n and earth appears in great uproar. 

Now for it then; what fhall we fee next ? 

* * * * * + 
Tis grizzly Boreas of the frigid north, 
With herald voice proclaims th’ approaching war, 
And charges all his pow’rs to iffue forth. 
A hoft impetuous pours, with wild career, 
Forth from the regions of the northern fky ! 
While great king Zolus, bluftering in the rear, 
In a loud whirlwind furious rides on high. 
What fublime painting! what noble pictures of that grizzly 
brute Boreas, and that bluftering bully AZolus !—But let us fee 
what they would be at ;—J/ightning, thunder, hail, hurl, hideous, 
havock, and—and—a rook’s neft overturned.—After the fublime 
naturally follows the pathos.—The fight of the poor young 
rooks turned out of houfe and home in fuch bad weather is very 
affecting, and fhews the great art and addrefs of the poet in 
moving the paffions : 
Corfe upon corfe in wild confufion lies ! 
Torn entrails and mangl’d limbs the ground o’erfpread. 
While ftruggling in the wind the parent flies, 
. Wailing the lofs of her untimely dead. 

Exquifite defcription, conduéted by the niceft judgment ! 
After all the omens of heaven and earth had been exhibited, and 
all the winds fummoned from all their quarters, we were natu- 
rally led to expect fome great event.—Our fufpence is not en- — 
feebled by delay ;—grizzly Boreas and the great king AZolus 
igmediately fall upon a rook’s neft, and the ruin of a whole 

*famfily forms the cataftrophe. 
This 











Russex’s Elegies. 





This Dr. Ruffel is a prince of a poet. “Ehe! 
his genius are not a whit abated by exertipn, and his fecond 
elegy, though more plaintive, is not lefs pitturefque than the 

rit. . 
‘One evening ere the black-ey’d Night had wrapt the fky in her 
petticoats, the Doctor fhaped his folitary way to the bofom of a 
: ¢cloud-tipt bill. Here he met with /alacious goats that fcann’d their 
way, and many other objects too tedious to mention ; but he had 
not walked half o’er this facred ground, before he */py’d a tree, from 
which proceeded a folemn, melancholy found. ‘This unexpected 
noife frightened him almoft out of his wits. Horror flew through 
his nerves: the fhallow fprings of life were damm’d: a dew o’er- 
foread his limbs, and loos’d their flender firings. The poor Doc- 
tor’s flender ftrings, however, do not long remain in this pitiable 
ftate ; for, in the next ftanza, he fpies a maid : 

— * «SY, freed, at length, from this ummaanly pain, 

Hearken’d, and wonder’d what the found could be, 
I caft mine eye athwart the nether plain, 
And /py’d a maid beneath a mantling tree. 

This poor girl was in piteous plight. Meffieurs Fate and Co. 
had arrefted Strephon for a large fum he owed them on account 
of love and other commodities, and fhe informs the Doétor that 
fhe could not forget him, though all the birds in the foreft 
fhould fall a-finging at once: 

_ ‘Tho’ all the feather’d fongfters of yon grove 

Were loud to raife their defcant in one quire ; 
Yet they could never chace Strephon my love 
From my remembrance, nor make grief retire. 
Indeed, according to her own account, fhe had reafon to re- 
member him : 
Ah! Strephon, when the morn look’d o’er the hill 
And dufky eve bedew’d the mifty vale, 
Oft have we laid us by that dimply rill, 
And again, 
On yonder verdant mountain’s haughty brow, 
Which all around commands a profpect wide, 
Oft have we laid vs down 

Poor girl! how affeStingly does fhe wifh that her Strephon 

might bilk the bailiff, and get clear off ! 
Vain is my call !—I dream of pleafures rare! 
I muft to tyrant grief e’er prove a flave ! 
Unlefs to cheat death’s watch my Strephon were, 
And burft the barriers of the filent grave. 

She-complains to the end of the elegy; fo that the Dodtor 
has not told us in what manner he confoled her : but in that he 
has imitated the beft poets, who always make it a rule to leave 
fomething for the imagination, 

The third elegy bewails the death of the author of the Night 

houghts, concerning whom we are told nothing more extra- 
oydinary than that 
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Our heav’n-rapt bard his cumbrous piece of clay 
Was forc’d to quit too foon. 

Let us therefore proceed to the fourth and Jaft, which is en- 
titled Phyllis, a Love-Elegy. 

One of the firft objects that occurs to Dx. Ruflel is a Naiad 
difcharging one of the neceflary funétions of nature: 

Faft by, a Naiad bad her ftreamlet lave, 
And drench the verdure of the vale below. 

When the Poet arrives at his cave, Phyllis is the word, but » 
he is greatly puzzled whether he fhould weep or not: now he 
will weep ; now he will not weep; but at laft he is determined 
to weep downright. 

Why fo? when the, with /aucy-avreath’d difdain, 
And fpiteful air, has turn’d her hate on me? 

Why fhould I fo, altho’ forlorn, complain? 
Why thould I wail beneath this facred tree ? 


For charming Phy/lis fhall I then ne’er weep ? 

Nor down my cheek let fall the moift’ning tear ? 
For her fhall | ne’er Jofe night’s balmy fleep ? 

Nor on my brows grim melancholy wear? 

This uncertainty whether a man fhould fhed tears or not, is 
wonderfully natural, and has a fine effeét.—The event indeed 
is very affecting ;— but what could the poor Do¢tor do, when 
his very vitals were at ftake ? 

The poignant anguifh of my tortur’d mind 
She bids me vent, which all my vital; fpoils. 

A fkilful phyfician could not be ignorant, that when the pec- 
cant matter affects the vitals, love becomes a defperate cafe ; 
and muft have vent by fome emunétory or other. Nothing, 
moreover, could be more dangerous or more difcouraging than 
his own particular fymptoms ; his foul was like a cowflip trod- 
den down by a celt, or a fchool-boy. 


Ah! no—as cowflips of the dappl’d mead, 
Or daifies of the variegated plain, 

Faft droop, when brufh’d down by the village-ftced, 
Or hafty feet of fome young heedlefs {wain : 





So droop’s my love-pierc’d foul. 


The Doétor now finds it neceffary to have recourfe to medi- 
cines, and fomething of the balfamic kind, he thinks, will fuit 
him beft, but is a little dubious as to the choice of his drug : 

What foftening balfam fha'l I chufe to eafe 
My love-fick heart, and leni‘y my pain? 
Balfams, however, he concludes, would be infufficient without 
fomething that might contribute to the expulfion of wind ; 
i'll in fome fwift bark fweep the azure feas, 
Or loud’y thunder in the martial plain. 


And fo much for the merit, and the genius of Dr.Ruflel! , , 
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Steuart’s. Inquiry into the Principles of political Oeconomy, continued, 
from our laft Month’s Review. 


T is a frequent, and we have but too much reafon to fay, a 
] juft complaint, againft our modern publications, in general, 
that they are fo perfectly faultlefs in the manner, and {fo defi- 
cient in the matter; we fee fuch a profufion of art difplayed in 
expanding a few ideas over a large furface of paper, that all the 
folid fenfe of many a bulky volume might be condenfed into a 
few pages. From this cenfure, however, the performance before 

us is entirely exempt :—On the contrary, it abounds in Meas; 

many of them new; and all prefented to the mind with the ad- 
vantage of an excellent arrangement: fo that the whole may 
not unaptly be compared toa piece of rich embroidery, where- 
in the pattern is fo full of work, and at the fame time fo artfully 
and extenfively varied and combined, that a dimini/hed view of 
it muft appear confufed and indiftinct, and every feparate part 
imperfect. sm J 

This obfervation being premifed, in juftice tothe Author of 
an excellent and mafterly performance, we fhall now proceed to 
extend our general view of it; as well as to exhibit fome of 
thofe parts that are beft calculated to characterife the work, and 
entertain our readers. 

The fhort view that we gave of the general contents of thefe 
volumes, in our laft publication, may bea little enlarged by the 
following fketch which our Author has given of his defign, in 
the fecond chapter ; and which will ferve to fhew the propriety 
of his diftribution, and how the feveral parts of his fubject are 
connected with each other. fe 

‘ In.order to communicate an adequate idea of what I underftand 
by political ceconomy, | have explained the term, by pointing out the 
object of the art; which is, to provide food, other neceflaries, and em- 
ployment, to every one of the fociety. _ 

‘ This is a very fimple and avery general method of defining a moft 
complicated opcration. 

‘ To provide a proper employment for all the members of a fociety, 
is the fame as to model and conduét every branch of their con- 
cerns. 

‘ Upon this idea, I think, may be formed the moft extenfive bafis 
for an inquiry into the principles of political ceconomy. 

‘ The next thing to be done, is to fall upon a diftiné&t method of 
analyfing fo extenfive a fubject, by contriving a train of ideas, which 
may be dire&ted towards every part of the plan, and which, at the 
faine time, may be made to arite methodically from one another. 

‘ For this purpofe I have taken a hint from what the late revolu- 
tions in the politics of Eurupe have pointed out to be the regular 


progrefs of mankind, from great fimplicity to complicated refine- 


ments. 
* This 
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¢ This firft book fhall then fet out by taking up fociety in the cradle, 
as I may fay. I thal! then examine the principles which influence theif 
multiplication, the. method of providing for their fubfiftence, the ori« 
gin of their labour, the effects of their liberty and flavery, the diftribu- 
tion of them into claffes, with fome other topics which relate to mankind 
in general, 

* Here we fhall find the principles of induftry influencing the mul- 
tiplication of mankind, and the cultivation of the foil. This I have 
thrown in on purpofe to prepare my reader for the fubject of the fecond 
book ; where he will find the fame principle (under the wings of li- 
berty) providing an eafy fubfiftence for a numerous populace, by the 
theans of trade, which fends the labour of an induftrious people over the 
whole world. | 

¢ From the experience of what has happened thefe Jaft two hundred 
years, we find to what a pitch the trade and indoftry of Europe has in- 
creafed alienations, and the circulation of money. I fhall, therefore, 
clofely adhere to thefe, as the moft immediate confequences of the pre- 
ceding improvement ; and, by analyfing them, I fhall form my third 
book, in which I intend to treat of Credit, , 

* We fee alfo how credit has engaged nations to avail themfelves of 
it in their wars, and how, by the ufe of it, they have been led to con- 
tragt debts ; which they never can fatisfy and pay, without impofing 
taxes. ‘The dcétrine then of debts and taxes will very naturally follow 
that of credit in this great chain of political confequences, 

* By this kind of hiftorical clue, I fhall conduct myfelf through the 
great avenues of this extenfive labyrinth; and in my review of every 
‘particular diftriét, I thall ftep from confequence to confequence, un- 
til I have penetrated into the utmoft recefles of my own under- 
fianding,. 

‘ When a fubje& is broken off, I hall render my tranfitions as gra- 
dual as I can, by ftill preferving fome chain of connexion; and al- 
though] cannot flatter myfelf (in fuch infinite variety of choice, as to 
order and diftribution) to hit off, at all times, that method, which 
may appear to every reader the moft natural and the moft correét, 
yetI fhall fpare no pains in cafting the materials into different forms, fo 
‘as to make the beft diftribution of them in my power.’ 

In his firft Chapter, Sir James treats very briefly of the go- 
vernment of mankind; in which, after having mentioned the 
various modifications of government in all ages, climates, and 
countries, he obferves they all agree in this, that ¢‘ the end of a 
voluntary {ubordination to authority is with a view to promote 
the public good. Conftant and uninterrupted experience,’ he 
fays, * has proved to men that virtue and ju/fice in thofe who go- 
vern are fufficient to render the fociety happy under any form of 
government. And he adds that virtue and ju/fice, when applied 
to government, mean no more than a tender affection for the 
whole fociety, and an exact and impartial regard for the intereft 
of every clafs.” He fuppofes, as he tells us in the recapitula- 
tion of this chapter, where his fentiment is exprefled more di- 
ftinétly than ig. the chapter itfelf, that the /fate/man who fits at 
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the head of this operation, ‘ is conftantly awake, attentive to 
his employment, able and uncorrupted, tender in his love for 
the fociety he governs, impartially juft in his indulgence for 
every clafs of inhabitants, and difregardful of the intereft of 
individuals, when that regard is inconfiftent with the general 
welfare.’—Indeed nothing lefs than fuch a demi-god as our Au- 
thor has /uppofed at the head of affairs, can be fit to apply the. 
principles that he has inveftigated, and guide the vaft machine 
of political ceconomy in all. its magnitude and minutenefs ; 
comprehending the whole, and defcending to the fmalleft parts ; 
and therefore it is ardently to be wifhed that his readers of 


whatever rank or dignity, and efpecially /fate/men, may pay a 
proper attention to the following important conceffion, left they 
fhould injure the focieties they govern under a falfe idea of their 
own omnifcience, with which fuch refined and extenfive fpecu- 
lations, as thefe in the work before us, may be apt to infpire 
thofe who do not take in half the combinations that are requifite 
even to underftand the book : much lefs to enable them to apply 
and adapt the principles to particular ftates and circumftances. 
¢ Did I propofe a plan of execution, I confefs,’ fays our Author, 
‘ this /uppofition would be abfurd; but as Imean nothing farther’ 
than the inveftigation of principles, it is no more fo than to 
fuppofe a point, a ftreight line, a circle, or an infinite, in 
treating of geometry.’ : 

From the fubje&t of government Sir James proceeds to con- 
fider the {pirit of a people, and how far this fpirit muft influence 
government. 

‘ In every new ftep, he fays, the fpirit of the people fhould be fir: 
examined; and if that be not found ripe for the execution of the plan, 
it ought to be put off, kept entirely fecret, and every meti.od ufed to 
prepare the people to relifh the innovation, 

« The project of introducing popery into England was blown before 
it was put in practice, and fo mifgave. Queen Elizabeth kept her own 
fecret, and fucceeded in a fimilar attempt. The fcheme of a generah 
excife was pufhed with too much vivacity, was made a matter of party, 
ill-timed, and the people nowife prepared for it; hence it will be the 
more difficult to bring about at another time, wishout the greateft pre- 
cautions. 

« In turning and working upon the fpirit of a people, nothing is im- 
poffible to an able ftatefman, When-a people can be engaged to mur- 
' der their wives and children, and to burn themfelves, rather than fub- 
mit to a foreign enemy, when they can be brought to give their moft 
precious effects, their ornaments of gold and filver, for the fupport of a 
common caufe ; when women are brought to give their hair to make 
ropes, and the moft decrepit old men to mount the walls of a town for 
its defence; Ithink I may fay,.that by properly conducting and ma- 
naging the fpirit of a people, nothing is impoffible to be accomplifhed. 


But when I fay, nothing is impoffible, [ muft be underflood to mean, 
that 
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that nothing effentially neceflary for the good of the people is impare 
fible ; and this is all that is required in government.’ 

Blufh and tremble ye multitudes at this mortifying likenefs !— 
Let not the qualification at the clofe of the paragraph deceive 

ou. Thofe who can lead you dbiindly to good, can lead you as 
blindly to evil.—If you are fuch tractable cattle, as you are re- 
prefented to be, it depends upon the charaéters of your maflers 
and owners, whether they fhall drive you to fafety or deftruction, 
to graze in the flowery vale of plenty and eafe, orto perifh 
upon the barren wafte, in combats with the cattle of other lords 
as little interefted in the conteft as yourfelves. To your ho- 
nour, however we muft add, that more important reformations 
have been brought about in the world, by the enlightned fpirit 
of a people working upon governments, than by the wifdom 
and honefty of ftatefmen working upon the fpirit of a people. 
_ Qur author proceeds next to examine the natural and rational 

caufes of multiplication. If we can difcover them, he fays, we 
pr perhaps be led to judge how far they might have operated in 
different ages, and in different countries. 

‘ The fundamental principle of the multiplication of all animals, 
and confequently of man, is generation; the next is food: generation 
gives exiftence, food preferves it. [Did the earth produce of itfelf the 
proper nourifhment for man, with unlimited abundance, we fhould 
find no occafion to labour in order to procure it. Now in all countries 
found inhabited, as in thofe which have been found defolate, if the 
ftate of animals be inquired into, the number of them will be found 
in proportion to the quantity of food produced by the earth, regularly 
throughout the year, for their fubfiftence. I fay, regularly throughout 
the year, becaufe we perceive in thofe animals which produce in great 
abundance, fuch as all the feathered genus, that vaft multitudes are 
deftroyed in winter; they are brought forth with the fruits of the earth, 
and fall in proportion. This principle is fo natural, that I think it can 
hardly be controverted. 

* As to man, the earth does not fpontaneoufly produce nourifhment 
for him in any confiderable degree. I allow that as fome fpecies of 
animals fupport life by devouring others, fo may man; but it muft 
be obferved, that the fpecies incliog mutt always be much inferior in 
number to the fpecies fed upon, This is evident in reafon and in fact. 

* Were the earth therefore uncultivated, the numbers of mankind 
would not exceed the proportion of the fpontaneous ffuits which fhe 
offers for their immediate ufe, or for that of the animals which might 
be the proper nourifhment of man. 

‘ There is therefore a certain number of mankind which the earth 
would be able to maintain without any labour ; allow me to call this 
quantity (A). Does it not, from this expofition of the matter, appear 
plain, that without labour (A) never can increafe any more than animals, 
which do not work for themfelves, can increafe beyond the proportion 
of food provided for them by nature? Let it be however obferved, 
that I do not pretend to limit (A) to a determined number. The fea- 
fons will no doubt influence the numbers of mankind, as we rt they 
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influence the plenty of other animals; but I fay (A) will never increafe 
beyond the fixed proportion abovementioned. 

‘ Having refolved one queftion with regard to multiplication, and 
fhewn that numbers muft become greater or fmaller according to the 
productions of nature, I come to the fecond thing propofed to be 
treated of in the chapter: to wit, what’will become of the generative 
faculty after it has produced the full proportion of (A), and what effects 
will afterwards follow. 

* We fee how beneficent, I might have faid prodigal, nature is, in , 
beftowing life by generation, Several kinds of animals, efpecially in- 
fe€ts, multiply by thoufands, and yet the fpecies does not appear an~ 
nually to increafe. No body can pretend that particular individuals of 
any {pecies have a privilege to live, and that othersdie from a diffe- 
rence in their nature. It is therefore reafonable to conclude, that what 
deftroys fuch vaft quantities of thofe produced, mult be, among other 
Ccaiifes, the want of food. Let us apply this to man. 

‘ Thofe who are f{uppofed to be fed with the fpontaneous fruits of 
the earth, cannot, from what has been faid, multiply beyond that 
proportion ; at the fame time the generative faculty will work its natu- 
ral effe€ts in augmenting numbers. The confequence will be, that cer- 


tain individuals muft become worfe fed, confequently weaker; confe- . 


quently, if in that weakly ftate, nature fhould withold a part of her 
ufual plenty, the whole multitude will be afteéted by it; a difeafe may 
take place, and fweep off a far greater number than that proportioned 
to the deficiency of the feafon. _ What refults from this? ‘That thofe 
who have efcaped, finding food more plentiful, become vigorous and 
flrong; generation gives life to additional numbers, food preferves it, 
until they rife up to the former ftandard. 

‘ ‘Thus the generative faculty refembles a {pring loaded with a weight, 
whith always exerts itfelf in proportion to the diminution of refiftance : 
when food has remained fome time without augmentation. or diminution, 
generation will carry numbers as high as poffible; if then food come 
to be diminifhed, the fpring is overpowered ; the force of it becomes 
lefs than nothing. Inhabitants will diminifh, at leaft, in proportion to 
the overcharge. Ifupon the other hand, food be increafed, the {pring 
which ftood at o, will begin to exert itfelf in proportion as the refift- 
ance diminifhes ; people will begin to be better fed ; they will multiply, 
and in proportion as they increafe in numbers, the food will become 
{carce again. 7 . 

‘ I muft here fubjoin a remark very analogous to this fubje&t. That 
the generative faculty inman which we have compared to a fpring) and 
the care and love we have for our children, firft prompt us to multiply, 
and then engage us to divide what we have with our little ones. ‘Thus 
fiom dividing and fubdividing it happens, that in every country where 
food is limited to a certain quantity, the inhabitants muft be fubfiited 
in a regular progreffion, defcending down from plenty and ample fub- - 
fiftence, to the laft periods of want, and even fometimes ftarving for 
hunger. ‘ 

‘ Although the examples of this laft extremity are not common, in 
Some countries, yet I believe they are more fo than is generally inva- 
gined ; and the other ftages of want are produétive of many difeafes, 
und of a decay which extinguifhes the faculty of generation, or which 
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weakens it, fo as to produce children lefs vigorous and lefs healthy, f 
appeal to experience, if this reafoning be not juft. 

* Pot two or three pairs of rabbits into a field proper for them, the 
multiplication will be rapid; and in a few years the warren will be 
ftocked : you may take yearly from it a hundred pairs, | fhail fuppofe, 
and keep your warren in good order: give over taking any for fome 
years, you will perhaps find your original flock rather diminified than 
increafed, for the reafons above mentioned. Africa yearly furnifhes 

. many thoufands for the cultivation of America; in this fhe refembles 
the warren. [have little doubt but that if all her fons were returned 
to her, by far the greater part would die of hunger.’ 

Weapprehend this laft doubt is neither founded in reafon, nor 
fupported by hiftorical evidence, but proceeds from a momen- 
tary forgetfulnefs that there are fome powers not common to 
wien and rabbits; and which are generally brought into ufe by 
necefity. Our Author bimfelf fhews us, in the very next chapter, 
that the natural fertility of the foil may be increafed by human 
induftry ; and we are perfuaded that if Africa’s fons were all 
returned to her, they would be fo far from perifhing for want 
of food, that were the country by this, or any other means, 
peopled much beyond the proportion of her natural products, 
(provided this were brought about gradually, as it would pro- 
bably have been before now if the flave-trade had not prevented 
it) agriculture and arts would have been generally eftablifhed, 
as they have already been in thofe parts where motives of com- 
merce have induced numbers to live in the fame diftrict; and 
the larger number would be much better fupplied with provi- 
fions than the prefent inhabitants. 

Our Author now proceeds to confider the natural and imme- 
diate effects of agriculture, as to population ; and fhews that the 
number of mankind muft ever have beén in the compound ratio 
of the fertility of the foil and labour of the inhabitants ; he 
likewife inquires into the motives which may induce oné part 
of a free people to labour, in order to feed the other ; and finds 
thefe to be the different wants of mankind.—In what manner, 
and according to what principles and political caufes, agriculture 
augments population, is the next object of his attention: and 
then he proceeds to enquire, how the wants of mankind pro- 
mote this multiplication. : 

As the difcuffion of this queftion is curious in itielf, and will 
ferve to fhew our Author’s manner as well as his fentiments, on 
a very important branch of his fubject, we fhall lay the whole 
of what he {ays upon it before our readers. 

« If the country we were treating of, fays our Author, be fuppofed 
of a confiderable extent and fruitfulnefs, and if the inhabitants have a 
turn for induitry; in a fhore time, luxury and the ufe of money (or of 
fomething participating of the nature of money) wiil infallibly be in- 
troduced. 
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‘< By tuxury, I underftand the confumption of any thing produced 
*« by. the labour or ingenuity of man, which flatters our fenfes or tafte 
‘< of living, and which is neither neceflary for our being well fed, well 
“* clothed, well defended againft the injuries of the weather, nor for 
** fecuring us 2gainft every thing which can burt us. 

‘© By money, I underftand any commodity, which purely in itfelf 
** is of no material ufe to man for the purpofes above mentioned, but 
‘* which acquires fuch an eftimation from his opinion of it, as to be- 
** come the univerfal meafure of what is called value, and an adequate 
** equivalent for any thing alienable.” 

‘ Here a new fcene opens. This money muft be found in the hands 
of fome of the inhabitants; naturally, of fuch as have had the wit to 
invent it, and the addrefs to make their countrymen fond of it, by 
reprefenting it as an equivalent value for food and neceffaries ; that is to 
fay, the means of procuring, without work or toil, not only the la- 
bour of others, but food ittelf. 

‘ Here then is produced-a new object of want. Every perfon be- 
comes fond of having money; but how to get it is the queftion. The 
proprietors will not give it for nothing, and by our former fuppofition 
every one within the fociety was underftood to be abundantly fupplied 
with food and neceflaries; the firmers, from their labouring the 
ground; the free hands, by the return of their own ingenuity, in fur- 
nifhing neceffaries. The proprietors therefore of this money have all 
their wants fupplied, and itill are pofleffors of this new kind of riches, 
which we now fuppofe to be coveted bv all. 

‘ The natural confequence here wili be, that thofe who have the 
money will ceafe to labour, and yet will confume; and they will not 
confume for nothing, for they will pay with money. 

‘ Here then is a number of inhabitants, who live and confume the 
prodace of the earth without labouring: food will foon become fearce 5 
demand for it will rife, and that will be paid with money ; this is the 
beft equiva'ent of all; many will run to the plough, the fuperfluity of 
the farmers will augment ; the rich will call for fuperfluities ; the free 
hands will fapply them, and demand food in their turn. Thefe will 
not be found a burden on the hufbandman, as formerly ; the rich, who 
hiredgof them their labour or fervice, muft pay them with money, and 
this money in their hands will ferve as an equivalent for the fuperfuity 
of nourifhment produced by additional agriculture. 

* When once this imaginary wealth, money, becomes well introduced 
into acountry, luxury will very naturally follow ; and when money be- 
comes the obje&t of our wants, mankind become induftrious, in turning 
their labour towards every object which may engage the rich to part 
with it; and thus the inhabitants of any country may increafe in num- 
bers, until the ground refufes farther nourifhment. The confequences 
of this will make the fubjeét of another chapter. ~ 

‘ Before we proceed, tomething muft be faid, in order to refrain 
thefe general affertions a little. | 

‘ We have fuppofed avery rapid progrefs of induftry, and a very 
fudden augmentation of inhabitants, from the introduction of money. 
But it mutt be obferved, that many circumftances have concurred with 


the money, to produce this effect. . 
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¢ We have fuppofed a country capable of improvement, a'laborious 
people, a-taite of refinement and luxury in the rich, an ambition to be~ 
come fo, and an application to labour and ingenuity in the lower claffles 
of men. According to the greater or lefs degree of foree, or concur- 
rence of thefe and like circumitances, will tre country, in queftion be- 
come more or lefs cultivated, and confequently peopled. 

‘ If the foil be vaftly rich, fituated in a-warm climate, and naturally 
watered, the produétions of the earth will be almoft fpontaneous : this 
will make the inhabitants lazy. Lazinefs is the greateft of all obftacles 
to labour and induftry. Manufactures will never flourifh here. ‘The 
rich, with all their money, will. not ‘become luxurious with delicacy 
and refinement; for 1 do not mean by luxury the gratification of the 
animal appetites, nor the abufe of riches, but an elegance of tafte and 
in living, which has for its object the labour and ingenuity of man; and 
as the ingenuity of workmen begets a tafte in the rich, fothe allurement 
of riches kindles ag ambition, and eacourages an application to works 
of ingenuity in the poor. 

* Riches therefore will here be adored as a god, but not made fubfer- 
vient to the ufesof man; and it is only by the means of fwift circulation 
from hand to hand, (as fhall be obferved in its proper place) that they 
become productive of the effects mentioned above *. - 

‘ When money does not circulate, it is the fame thing as if it did 
not exift; and as the treafures found in countries where the inha- 
bitants are lazy do not circulate, they are rather ornamental than 
ufeful. 

‘ It is not therefore in the moft fruitful countries of the world, nor 
in thofe which are the beit calculated for nourifhing great multitudes, 
that we find the moft inhabitants. It is in climates lefs favoured by 
nature, and where the foil only produces to thofe who labour, and in 
proportion to the induftry of every one, where we may expect to find 
great mulitudes; and even thefe will be found greater or lefs, in pro- 
portion as the turn of the inhabitants is directed to ingenuity and in- 
duftry. 

‘ In fuch countries where thefe are made to flourifh, the free hands 
(of whom we have {poken above) wi'] be employed in ufeful manufac- 
tures, which, being refined upon by the ingenious, will determine what 
is called the ftandard of tatte; this tatte will increafe confumption, 
which again will multiply workmen, and thefe will encourage the pro» 
du&tion of food for their nourifhment. 

* Let it therefore never be faid, that there are too many manufac: 
turers employed in acountry ; it is the fame as if it were faid, there are 
too few idie perfons, too few beggars, and too many hufbandmen. 

* We have more than once endeavoured to fhew, that thefe manu- 
fafturers never can be fed but out of the fuperfluity of nourifhment pro- 





‘ * Every tranfition of money from hand to hand, for a valuable 
confideration, implies fome fervice done, fomething wrought by: man, 
_ or performed by his ingenuity, or fome confumption of fomething pro- 

duced by his labour. ‘The quicker therefore the circulation of money 
is in any country, the more ftrongly it may be inferred, that the inha- 
bitants are laborious ; and vice ver/a: but of this more hereafter,’ 
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duced by the farmers. It is a contradiction, I think, to fay, that thofe 
who are fed upon the furplus of thofe who cultivate the foil are neccflary 
for producing a fefficiency to themfelves. For if even this furplus were 
to diminifh, the manvfadtures, not the labourers, would be the firft to 
be extinguifhed-for want of éSurithment. . 

‘ The importence of the ditribative proportion of mankind into la- 
bourers and free hands appears {o great, and has fo intimate a connec- 
tion with this fubjeé&t, that it engages me to feek for an illuftration of 
the principles J have been laying down, in an example drawn from 
facts, as it is found to ftand in one of the greateft and moft flourifhing 
nations inEurope. But before I proceed farther in this part of my fub- 
ject, I.mutft examine the confequences of flavery with regard to the fub- 
ject we are now upon. Relations here are fo many and fo various, that 
it is neceffery to have fometimes recourfe to tranfitions, of which I give 
notice to my reader, that he may not lofe the conneétion.’ 

After an inquiry, in the gth Chapter, into the principles 
which regulate the diftribution of inhabitants into farms, vil- 
Jages, hamlets, towns and cities, he proceeds, in the tenth, to 
examine the confequences refulting to the ftate, to the citizens, 
and to the landed intereft, from this kind of feparatien between 
the parent earth and her laborious children, which he fuppofes 
to take place every where, in proportion to the progrefs of im- 
duftry, luxury, and the fwift circulation of money. 

‘ As to the fate, fays he, it is. very plain, that, without fuch a 
diftribution of inhabitants, it would be impoflible to levy taxes. For 
as long as the earth nourifhes direétly thofe who are upon her furface, 
aslong as-fhe delivers her fruits into the very hand of him who con- 
{umes them, there is no alienation, no occafion for money, confequently 
no poflibility of eftablifhing an extenfive taxation, as fhall in its place be 
fully explained, .and from this principle is, I imagine, to be deduced 
the reafon, why we find taxation fo little known under the feudal form 
of government. 

‘ The perfonal fervice of the vaflals, with their cattle and fervants, 
upon all occafions made the power and wealth of thelords, and their 
rents were moftly paid in kind. They lived upon their lands, were 
commonly jealous of one another, and had conftant difputes. ‘This was 
avery good reafon to keep them from coming together. ‘Towns were 
fituated round their habitations. ‘Thefe were moitly compofed of the 
few tradefmen and manufaéturers that were in the country. ‘The lord’s 
judge, his fifcal, and his ccurt of record, added to thefe numbers; 
law-fuits, and the lord’s attendance, brought the vaffals frequently to- 
gether; this gave encouragement to houles of enteriainment; and this 


I take to be the picture of the greateft part of {mall towns, if we af- 


cend three or four hundred years trom the prefent time, 

« Cities were the refidence of bifhops. Thefe lords were very inde- 
fendent of the civil government, and had at the fame time the principal 
direction in it. They procured privileges to their cities, and thefe com- 
munities formed themfelves by degrees into {mall republics: taxes here 


have ever been familiar. The feu.al lords feldom appeared there, and. 


the inferior claffes of the people enjoyed liberty and eafe in tlefe ci- 
tics only. 
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‘ In fome countries of Europe, as in Germany, the — citi. 
zens, in time, became patricians. In France certain offices of public 
truft fometimes procured nobility to thofe who bore them, and always 
confideration. The reprefentatives of the citizens were even admitted 
into the ftates, and formed the fiers état, Elfewhere they received 
cafual marks of diftin@tion from the fovereign, as the Lord Mayor of 
London does to this day ufually receive knighthood. In fhort, the 
only dawning of public liberty to be met with during the feudal governs 
ment, was in the cities ; no wonder then if they increafed. 

* Upon the difcovery of America and the Kaft- Indies, induitry, trade, 
and luxury, were foon introduced in the kingdoms of Spain, France, 
and England: the grandeur and power of the Hans towns had already 
pointed out to fovereigns the importance of thofe objects, 

‘ The courts of princes then became magnificent; the feudal lords 
infenfibly began to frequent them with more affiduity than formerly, 
The fplendor of the prince foon eclipfed thofz rays which fhone around 
them upon their own lands. They now no more appeared to one 
another as objects of jealoufy, but of emulation. They became ac- 
quainted, began to relifh a court life, and every one propofed to have 
a houfe in the capital. A change of habitation made a change of cir- 
cumftances, both as to city and country. As to the city; in fo far as 
inhabitants were increaled, by the addition of the great lords, and of 
thofe who followed their example, demand increafed for every fort of 
provifion and labour; and this guickly drew more inhabitants together, 
Every one vied with another in magnificence of palaces, clothes, equi- 
pages. Mcdes changed, and by turns enlivened the different branches 
of ingenuity. Whence came fo great a number of inhabitants all of a 
fudden? He who would have caft his eyes on the deferted refidences 
of the nobility, would have feen the old people weeping and wailing, 
and nothing heard among them but complaints of defolation: the youth 
were retired to the city ; there was ro change as to them, 

_ © This is no doubt a plain confequence of a fudden revolution, 
which never can happen without being attended with great inconvey 
niencies, Many of the numerous attendants of the nobility who ufe- 
lefly filled every houfe and habitation belonging to the great man, were 
ftarving for want. He was at court, and calling aloud for money, a 
thing he was feldom accuftomed to have accafion tor, except to lock up 
mn his cheit, In order to procure this money, he found it expedient 
to corivert a portion of the perfonal fervices of his vaffals into cafh : 
by this he loft his authority. He then looked out for a farmer (not a 
hufbandman) for an eftate which he formerly confymed in its fruits, 
This undertaker, as 1 may call him, began by difimiffing idle mouths. 
Still greater complaints enfued. At lait, the money fpent in the city 
began to flow into the hands of the indultrious: this raifed an ema- 
Jation, and the children of the miferable, who had fele the fad effeets 
of the revolution, but who could not forefte the coafequences, began 
to profit by it. They became eafy and independent in the great city, 
by furnithing to the extravagance of thofe under whofe dominion they 
were born, 

‘ This progreflion is perhaps too minutely traced to be exact; [ 
thereicre ftop, to confider the fituation of affairs ac that period, whea 
ail the inconveniences of the fudden revolution hgd ceafed, aad when 
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things were come to the ftate in which we now findthem. Capitals 
{welled to a great extent, Paris and London appear monftrous to fome, 
and are faid to be a load upon the reit of the country. This mutt be 
examined, 

‘ We agree, I fuppofe, that the inhabitants of cities are not employ- 
ed in agriculture, and we may agree that they are fed by it: we have 
examined into the caufes of the increafe of cities, and we have feen the 
fund provided for their fubfiftence, to wit, the furplus of fruiis produced 
by hufbandmen. 

‘ What are then the advantages refulting to the citizens from this 
great increafe of theircity ? I cannot find any great benefit refulting to 
individuals from that circumftance ; but I conclude, that the fame ad- 
vantages which many find in particular, muft be common to great num- 
bers, confequently great numbers are gathered together. 

‘ The principal objections againit great cities are, that health there 
is not fo good, that marriages are not fo frequent as in the country, that 
debsuchery prevails, and that abufes are multiplied. 

‘ To this I anfwer, that thefe objetions lie equally againft all cities, 
and are not peculiar to thofe complained of for their bu'k ; and that the 
evils proceed more from the fpirit of the inhabitants, than fiom the fize 
of the capital. As for the prolongation of life, itis more a private than 
a public concern, 

‘Ic is farther urged, that the number of deaths exceeds the num- 
ber of births in great cities; confequently fmaller towns, and even 
the country, is ftripped of its inhabitants, in order to recruit thele 
Capitals, ! 

‘ Herel deny, firft, that in all capitals the number of deaths exceeds 
the number of births; for in Paris it is otherwife. But fuppofing the 
affertion to be true, what conclufion can be drawn from it, except that 
many people who are born inthe country die in town. ‘That the coun- 
try fhould furnifh cities with inhabitants is no evil. What occafion 
has the country for fupernumerary hands? If it has enough for the 
fupply of its own wants, and of the demands of cities, has it not enough? 
Had it more, the fupernumeraries would either confume w:thout worl- 
ing, or, if added to the clafs of labourers, inftead of being added to 
the number of free hands, would overturn the balance between the two 
claffes ; grain would become too plentiful, and that would caft a gene- 
ral difcouragement upon agriculture: whereas, by going to cities, they 
acquire money, and therewith purchale the grain they would have con- 
dumed, had they remained in the country ; and this money, which their 
additional labour in cities will force in:o circulation, would otherwile 
have remained locked up, or at leaft would never have gone into the 
country, but in confequence of the defertion of the fupernumeraries. 
The proper and only right encouragement for agriculture, is a mode- 
raie and gradual increafe of demand for the produétions of the earth : 
this works a natural and beneficial increafe of inhabitants ; and this. de- 
mand mutt come from cities, for the hufbandmen never have occafion 
to demand ; it is they who offer to fale. : 

‘ The high prices of moft things in large cities is furely a benefit, 
not a lofsto the country. But 1 muft oblerve, that the great expence 
of living in capitals does not affect the lower clafies, nor the moderate 
and frugal, in any proportion to what it does the rich. If you live on 
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beef, mutton, bread, and beer, you may live as cheap in London and 
in Paris as in moft cities I know. Thefe articles abound, and though 
the demand be great, the provifion made for fupplying it is in propor- 
tion. But when you come to fifh, fowl, and game; delicacies of every 
kind brought from far, by the poft, by fhips, and meffengers ; when 
you have fine equipages, large houfes, expenfive fervants, and abun- 
dance of wafte in every article, without one grain of ceconomy in any, 
it is no wonder that moncy fhould run away fo faft. 

‘I do not, from what has been faid, conclude, that there is any 
evident advantage in having fo overgrown a capital as London in fuch a 
kingdom as England ; but only that I do not find ‘great force in the 
objections I have met with againft it. That there may be othcrs which 
I do not know, I will not deny, becaufe I am not fufficiently acquainted 
with that kingdom to be a competent judge of the matter. 

* Let me now conclude this chapter, by mentioning in what refpects 
I think cities an advantage, in general, to a country; and, asI go 
along, 1 fhall point out wherein they prove a difadvantage, in parti- 
cular, to fome parts of it. 

‘ The general advantages of them are ; 

‘ J. To remove the unnecefiary load upon the land ; thofe idle peo- 
ple, who eat up a part of the produce of labour without contributing 
to if. 

‘ II. The opportunity of levying taxes, and of making thefe affect 
the rich, in proportion to the confumption they make, without hart- 
ing induftry or exportation. 

‘ IIT. The advantages refulting to the landed intereft are no lefs con- 
fiderable. This is proved by univerfal experience: for we fee every 
where, that the moment any city, town, or village, begins to increafe, 
by the eftablifhment of trade or manufaétures, the lands round about 
immediately rife in their value. The reafon of this feems eafily deduced 
from the above principles, 

‘ When a farmer has got his ceconomy under right regulations, not 
one fupernumerary, nor ufelefs mouth, but abundance of hands for 
every kind of labour, which is generally the cafe near towns and ci- 
ties, the proximity of them difCharges him of every fuperfluity. - His 
cattle confume the exaét quantity of grain and of forage neceffary ; 
what remains is money; a fuperfluous egg is money; a fuperfluous day 
of a cart, of a horfe, a fuperfluous ‘hour of a fervant, is all money to 
the farmer. ‘There is a conftant demand for every thing he can do or 
furnifh. To make this the more fenfibly perceived, remove into a pro- 
vince, far from a town, and compare fituations. There you find 
abundance of things fuperfluous, which cannot be turned into money, 
which therefore are confumed without muth neceflity, and with no profit. 
It is good to have an eftate there, when you want to live upon it; it is 
better to have one near the great town, when you do not, : 

* It may be alledged, that the difadvantages felt by the diftant farmer 
and proprietor, when they compare fituations with thofe fituated near 
the town, proceed from the town: this muft be examined. _ 

‘ If the town confume the produce of this diftant farm, it muft con- 
fume it in competition with every place at a f{maller diftance ; confe- 
quently this competition muft do more good than harm to the diftant 
farm. If the city confumes none of the produce, wherein does it af- 
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fet it? It may be anfwered, that, by entering into competition with 
the diftant farmer for the labouring inhabitants, thefe defert agriculture, 
in favour of a more lucrative occupation, to be found in the city. 
Scarcity of hands in the country raifes the price of labour on one hand, 
while it diminifhes the demand on the other; coafequently the farmer 
fuffers a double difadvantage. Of this there can be no doubt; but as 
thefe revolutions cannot by their nature be fudden, it becomes the duty 
of the ftatefman, whom I fuppofe conitantly awake, to fet on foot di- 
rectly fome branch of induftry in every fuch diftant part of the country ; 
and as prices will diminifh for a while, for the reafons above mentioned, 
this will prove an encouragement to the eftablifhment ; this again will 
accelerate propagation, as it will prove an outlet for children, and, in 
a fhort time, the farmer will find himfelf in a better fituation than ever. 
But even without this affiftance from the ftate, a few years will fet all 
to rights, provided the fpirit of induftry is kept up : for cities, by’ {well- 
ing, extend their demand to the moft diftant corners of a country ; 
the inhabitants who defert do not ceafe to confume, and thereby they 
repair the hurt they did by their defertion. I appeal to experience for 
the truth of this. Do we not perceive demand extending every year 
farther and farther from great capitals ? 1 know places in France which, 
twenty years ago, never knew what it was to fend even a delicacy to 
Paris, but by the poft, and which now fend thither every week loaded 
waggons, with many thoufand weight of provifions; in fo much that 
I may almoft fay, that a fatted chicken in the moft diftant provitice 
of that country can be fold with great profit in the Paris market dus- 
ing all the winter feafon; and cattle carry thither their own flefh cheaper 
than any waggon can. What diftant farm then can complain of the 
greatnefs of that noblecity ? There is however a cafe, where a diftant 
part of a country may fuffer in every refpeét, to wit, when the revo- 
lution is fudden; as when a rich man, ufed to fpend his income in his 
province, for the encouragement of induftry, goes to Paris or London, 
and flays away for a year or two, without minding the intereft of the 
eftate he abandons. No doubt that muft affect his province in propor- 
tion; but in every revolution which comes on gradually by the defer- 
tion of fuch as only lived by their induftry, new mouths are born and 
fupply the old. The only queftion is about employing them well: while 
you have fuperfluous food and good ceconomy, a country will always 
reap the fame benefit from her natural advantages. 

‘ IV. Another advantage of cities is, the neceflity arifing from thence 
of having great roads, and thefe again prove a confiderable encourage- 
ment to agriculture. : 

‘ The miferable condition of roads over all Europe almoft, till within 
thefe hundred years, is a plain proof of the fcanty condition of the ci- 
ties, and of the fmall encouragement formerly given towards extending 
the improvement of the foil. - 

‘ Let any one examine the fituation of the landed intereft before the 
making of great roads in feveral provinces in France, and compare it 
with what it is at prefent. If this be found a difficult inquiry, let him 
compareghe appearance of young gentlemen of middling fortune, as 

nd m at Paris, or in their regiment, with that of their fathers, 
who live in their province in the old way, and he will have a very good 


. Opportunity of perceiving the progrefs of eafe and refinement in that 
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clafs, which has proceeded from no other caufe than the improvement 
of the foil. People complain that prices are rifen; of this there is no 
doubt with regard to many articles. Is it not quite confiftent with our 
principles? Itis not becaufe there is now a larger mafs of money in 
the kingdom, though I allow this to be true, and alfo that this circam- 
ftance may have contributed to raife prices; but the dire& principle 
which has influenced them, and which will always regulate their rife 
and fall, is the increafe of demand, Now the great roads in a manner 
catry the goods to market; they feem to fhorten diftances, they aug- 
ment the number of carriages of all forts, they remove the inconveni- 
encies above mentioned reiulting from the diftance of the city. The 
more diftant parts of the country come to market, in competition with 
the farmers in the neighbourhood of the cities. This competition ab 
might make the rents of lands Jying round fuch as were the firft to en- 
courage induftry, fink in their value. But the hurt in this refpeét done 
to the proprietors of thefe lands would foon be repaired. The cities 
would increafe in bulk, demand would increafe alfo, and prices would 
rifeasnew. .Every thing which employs inhabitants ufefully promotes 
confumption; and this again is an advantage to the ftate, as it draws 
money from the treafures of the rich into the hands of the induftrious, 
The eafy tranfportation of fruits produces this effect : the diftant farmer L 
can employ his idle hours in providing, and the idle days of his fervants 
and cattle in fending things to market, from farms which formerly never 
krew what it was to fell fuch produéticns. 

‘ I fhall carry thefe fpeculations no farther, but conclude by obferve 
ing, that the making of roads muft advance population, as they con- 
tribute to the advancement of agriculture.’ 

Though thelength of this excellent chapter, which we could 
not prevail upon ourfelves to mangle into an abridgment, leaves 
little room for our remarks or additions, yet we cannot help 
obferving that every thing which our author has faid on the ad- 
vantages of roads, is ftill more applicable to canals, which 
deferve to be hekoned amongft the nobleft and moft durable 
riches that a commercial nation can poflefs ; and if the laudable 
fpirit of canal-making, which is happily exerting itfelf in fome 
parts of this kingdom, fhould prove contagious, and be ex- 
tended to every part where thefe works would be practicable, 
‘we venture to prophefy that this fingle improvement would con- 
tribute more to the encouragement of agriculture and commerce, 
and to the /owering the price of provifions, than all the laws that 
have ever been made, or ever will te made for thefe purpofes. 

We could with much pleafure to ourfelves, and we are per- 
fuaded with equal entertainment to our readers, enlarge our 
extraéts from this firft book, which contains many more cu- 
rious and interefting difquifitions, and concludes with a full re- 
capitulation ; but the other parts of the work call for, and 


merit our attention. — B 


[To be continued. | 
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The Nautical Almanac and Aftronomical Ephemeris, for the Year 
1767. Publifoed by Order of the Commifioners of Longitude. 
8vo. 6s. Nourfe, &c. 


MONG the various methods for finding the longitude at 
A fea, the appulfes of the moon to certain fixed ftars, and 
their occultations by the interpofition of her body, is doubtlefs 
the moft expeditious, ufeful, and certain,—that of a time-piece 
only excepted. For the moon finifhing her revolution in 27 


days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, there are but few clear nights when: 


the moon does not pafs over, or fo near to fome fixed ftar, that 
the diftance between them, or the time of the vifible conjunc- 
tion, may be eafily and accurately;obferved, and the difference of 
longitude thence deduced. But in order to this, it is neceflary. 


that the tables of the moon fhould be carried to a certain degrees ” 


of perfection, which the late profeflor Mayer of Gottingen 
happily accomplifhed. The difficulty and length of the .necef- 
fary calculations, was another objection to this method, and to 
remove this obftacle, the work before us was publifhed, by 
order of the commiffioners of longitude, and cannot fail of 
anfwering the intention; as the mariner is relieved from the 


neceffity of calculating the moon’s place from the tables, and. 


afterwards computing the diftance to feconds by logarithms, 
which are the principal, and indeed the only very delicate part 
of the calculus, fo that the finding of the longitude by the help 
of this Ephemeris, is, ina manner reduced to the compu 
tation of the time, an operation nearly as eafy as that of .an 
azimuth. The correction alfo on account of refraction and 
parallax, which fo greatly perplexed the calculation, is render- 
ed very eafy and expeditious by tables calculated for that pur- 
ofe. 

P The Rev. Mr. Mafkelyne, aftronomer royal, who is the pub- 
lifher of this work, tells. us, ¢ That at the defire of the com- 
miffioners of longitude, he drew up the explanation and ufe of 
the articles contained in the ephemeris, and the inftru&tions, 
with examples, for finding the longitude at fea by the help of 
the fame. That he alfo collected and calculated the fixteen 
firft pages of tables requifite to be ufed with the ephemeris, and 
computed the table of proportional logarithms, which fvemed, 
to him, abfolutely neceflary to clear the method of any remain- 
ing difficulty ; and added explanations of all the tables, and ia 
correction which may ke applied by the curious to the effect of 
refraction on the moon's diftance from a ftar, found by-Mr. 
Lyons’s or any other method,.on account of the barometer and 

thermomeier.’ . 
The correfion mentioned by Mr. Mafkelyne was firft dif 
covered by Dr. Halley, end firft practifed by Vr. Bradley, who 
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alfo obliged the world with a more accurate table of mean re- 
fractions, than any before known, and a moft excellent rule, 
whereby the changes of the fame refraction anfwering to the 
thermometer, are expreffled. 

It is well known that the refractions in altitude vary with the 
changes of the temperature of the air, and that thefe changes 
are indicated by the barometer and thermometer. It will be 
therefore ig where the utmoft accuracy is required, to 
have regard to this circumftance ; though it has always been 
omitted till Dr. Bradley put it in practice. 

¢ All the calculations of the ephemeris, Mr, Mafkelyne fur- 
ther tells us, relating to the fun and moon were made fiom Mr. 
Mayer’s laft manufcript tables, received by the board of longi- 
tude after his deceafe ; that thefe tables have been printed under 
his infpection, and will fhortly be publifhed. That the calcu- 
lations of the planets were made from Dr. Halley’s tables ; and 
thofe of the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites from the tables of Mr. 
Wargentin, publifhed by M. de la Lande in 1759, except thofe 
of the fourth fatellite, which were calculated from the tables 
of the fame, further improved by Mr. Wargentin, and pub- 
lifhed by M. de Ja Lande in the Connoiflance des Mouvements 
celeftes, in 1766. 

‘ That all the articles of the Ephemeris were computed by 
two feparate petfons, and examined by a third, except the 
moon’s longitude, Jatitude, right afcenfion, declination, femi- 
diameter and parallax; which, for noon, were computed by one 
perfon, and, for midnight, by another, and the truth of thefe 
calculations afcertained by means of differences, which, for the 
moon’s longitude, were carried as far as the fourth order.’ 

Each month in the almanac has twelve pages. The firft 
column of the firft page contains the day of the month; the 
fecond the day’ of the weck ; the third exhilfits the Sundays, 
Feftivals, and other remarkable days ; and the laft fhews, at the 
top, the moon’s phafes, or times of new and full moon, and of the 
firft and laft quarter, or two quadratures with the fun: beneath 


_ are contained mifcellaneous phenomena, namely eclipfes of the 


fun and moon, and occultations of planets, or ftars not lefs 
than the fourth magnitude, by the moon, as they fhould happen 
at Greenwich by the tables; the conjunctions of the moon 
with all the ftars, not lefs than the fourth magnitude, which 
can be occultations any where on the globe, between the lati- 
tudes of 60° north, and 40° fouth: the conjunétions, oppofi- 
tions, and quadratures of the fuperior planets with the fun; 
and the conjunctions and greateft elongations of the inferior 
planets from the fun, the entrance of the fun into the feveral 
figns, and any other remarkable phenomena. 3 
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The two firft columns of the fecond page of the month, con- 

tain the day of the month and week, ‘as before; next follow 
the fun’s longitude, right afcenfion in time, declination, and 
the equation of time, with the difference from day to day. 
- The third page contains at the top, the femidiameter of the 
fun; time of his paffing the meridian ; his hourly motion ; the 
logarithm of the fun’s diftance; and the place of the moon’s 
node: and at the bottom, the eclipfes of the fatellites of Ju- 
piter. 

On page IV. are the planets heliocentric and geocentric, 
longitudes and latitudes, their declinations, and the time of 
their paffing over the meridian. - 

Page V. contains the configuration of the fatellites of Jupiter. 

The feventh and five following pages of each month, contain 
the moon’s place, and all the circumftances relating to her mo- 
tions, and her diftances from the fun and proper ftars, from 
which her diftance fhould be obferved for finding the longitude 
at fea. And for the greater accuracy, the moon’s longitude, la- 
titude, right afcenfion, declination, femidiameter, horrizontal 
parallax, with its logiftic or proportional logarithm, are com- 
puted twice a day; viz. to noon and midnight, and may be 
readily inferred to any intermediate time, with great exactnefs. 

In the Ephemeris are, a table of the refraction of the heavenly 


- bodies in altitude; of the moon’s parallax in altitude; for turn- 


ing degrees and minutes into time, and the contrary ; of the 
longitude and latitude of the principal zodiacal ftars: for find- 
ing the aberration of a zodiacal ftar in longitude ; for chufing pro- 
per ftars from which to obferve the moon’s diftance ; for findin 

the correCtion of the moon’s longitude or latitude, obtained b 

proportion from the places calculated for noon or midnight ; of 
the right afcenfion and declination of the principal fixed ftars 
of the firft and fecond magnitude, adapted to the year 1767, 
with their variations in ten years; of the multipliers of the dif- 
ference between the moon’s longitude computed, and that in- 
ferred from obfervation ; of the dip or depreffion of the horizon 
of the fea; of the right afcenfion and declination of fome of 


the principal fixed ftars, deduced from Dr. Bradley’s obferva- ° 


tions ; tables and rules for correcting the apparent diftance 
of the moon from the fun ora fixed ftar, on account of refrac- 
tion and parallax, by Mr. Lyons; fupplemental tables to be 
ufed for correcting the fecond and third tables for refraction, 
and for finding the effect of the fun’s parallax, where it is re- 
quired to have the refult true to a fecond, by the fame gentle- 
man; anew method for computing the error of refraétion and 
parallax upon the moon’s diftance from the fun or a fixed flar ; 
by Mr. Dunthorne ; a table of proportional logarithms; to- 
gether with the exphcation and ufe of the tables requifite to he 
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ufed with the aftronomical and nautical ephemeris ; of the table 
of proportional logarithms; and inftructions for finding the 
longitude at fea by the help of the ephemeris: by the aftro- 
nomer royal. 

Such are the contents of this elaborate performance, by 
which every difficulty attending the method of finding the lon- 

itude at fea by thefe obfervations is removed, and the whole 
calculus, which was before extremely perplexing and difficult to 
feamen, rendered very plain and eafy. It ts therefore to be 
hoped that our navigators will no longer neglect to put in prac- 
tice a method which cannot fail of enabling them to correct 
their journals, and of determining, to a very confiderable degree 
of accuracy, the true place of the fhip, and confequently of 
avoiding the dangers and fatal misfortunes too often attending 
miftakes and errors in their reckonings. Let them no longer 
call for a difcovery of the longitude, as if no fuch thing was 
in being; but fet themfelves earneftly to practife what is now 
offered them; and there is not the leaft reafon to doubt, but 
the method will foon become eafy and familiar, and the art of 
navigation be carried to a fufficicnt degree of perfection. 

We cannct conclude this article without congratulating our 
countrymen on the appearance of this ufeful and elaborate per- 
formance; the accuracy and perfpicuity of which cannot fail 
of reflecting honour on this nation in general, and on the 


Authors in particular. B 
4 





Beccaria’s Effay on Crimes and Punifbments. Concluded. 


N our laft number, we gave a fhort account of this remark- 

able book, having then, for want of time, perufed it only 
in a curfory manner. We now proceed to fpeak particularly 
of the commentary, afcribed to M. Voltaire, and which, we 
have already faid, feems ftrongly marked with that author’s » 
fingularity of ftyle and manner. His firft chapter bears this 
title, The Occafion of this Commentary ; and begins thus, 

‘© Having read, with infinite fatisfaction, the little book 
on crimes and punifhments, which in morelity, as in medicine, 
may be compared to one of thofe few remedics, capable of aile- 
viating our fufferings; I flattered myfelf that it would bea 
means of foftening the remains of barbarifm in the laws of man 
nations; I hoped for fome reformation of mankind, when [ 
was informed, that within a few miles of my abode, they had 
juft hanged a girl of eighteen, beutiful, well-made, accom- 
plifhed, and of a very reputable family. She was cu'pable of 
having fuffered herfelf to be got with child, and alfo of having 
abandoned her infant. This unfortunate girl, fyiag from her 
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father’s houfe, is taken in Jabour, and without affiftance, is 
delivered of her burden, by the fide of a wood. Shame, which 
in the fex is a powerful paffion, gave her ftrength to return 
home, and to conceal her fituation. SheMeft her child expofed ; 
it is found the next morning ; the mother is difcovered, con- 
demned and executed.’ 

Our Author is of opinion that this unfortunate girl ought 
not by any means to have fuffered death ; and after urging feve- 
ral arguments in fupport of his opinion, he concludes with this 
fentence: ° Infure, as far as poffible, a refource to thofe who 
fhall be tempted to do evil, and you will have lefs to punifh. 

In the fecond chapter, continuing the fubject, ¢ This mis- 
fortune, fays our Author, and this very hard law, with which 
I was fo fenfibly affected, prompted me to caft my eyes on the 
code of criminal laws of nations, ‘The humane Author of the 
eflay on crimes and punifhments had but too much caufe to 
complain, that the latter frequently exceed the former, and are 
fometimes detrimental to the ftate they were intended to ferve. 
Thofe ingenious punifhments, the xe plus ultra of the human 
mind, endeavouring to render death horrible, feem rather the 
invention of tyranny than of juftice. “Che punifhment of the 
wheel was firft introduced in Germany in the times of anarchy, 
when thofe who ufurped the regal power refolved to terrify, with 
unheard-of torments, thofe who fhould difpute their authority. 
In England they ripped open the belly of a man guilty of high 
treafon; tore out his heart, dafhed it,ghis face, and then threw 
it in the fire. And wherein did this bish treafon frequently ccn- 
fit? In having been, during a civil war, faithful to an unfor- 
tunate king; or in having fpoken freely on the doubtful right 
ofaconqueror. At lenoth their manners were foftened : the 
continue to tear out the heart, but not till after the death of the 


offender. The apparatus is dreadful; but the death is mild, 


if death can ever be mild.’ 

In his chapter, on the extirpation of herefy, he reminds thofe 
good chriftians who perfecute each other, that Jefus Chrift, 
who could have united all the faithful in the fame fentiments, 
did it not, and therefore we may conclude that it was not his 
defign ; that every fect may juftly fay to thofe who tolerate the 
Jews, ‘ Treat us as you treat the fons of Jacob; Ict us, like 
them, pray to God according to our confcience. You tolerate 
the enemies of Jefus Chrift; tolerate us who adore him, and 
who diiter from you only in theological fubtilties.”— What over- 
zealous bigot can read this pafiage, without blufhing at the 
frivolous, the impious pretence of perfecuting his fellow Chrif- 
tians for the glory of God? 

In his chapter of profanation, alluding to the cafe of the un- 
fortunate youth, who in France not long fince was legally mur- 
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dered for infulting an image of Mary the virgin, ** Would you treat 
a wild young man, fays our writer, who, in his frenzy, had profan- 
ed a facred image, but without ftealing it, with the fame rigour that 
you punifhed a Brinvilliers, who had poifoned his father and his 
whole family ? There is no law againft the unhappy youth, and 
you are determined to make one that fhall condemn him to the 
fevereft punifhment! He delerved chaftifement ; but did he de- 
ferve fuch excruciating torture, and the moft horrible death ? 
But he had offended God! ‘True, moft grievoufly. Imitate God 
in your proceedings againft him. If he be penitent, God for- 
gives him. Impoje a penance, and let him be pardoned. Your 
luftrious Montefquieu hath faid: ‘* It is our duty to honour 
the Deity, and not to revenge him.” Let us weigh thefe words. 
They do not mean, that we fhould negleé& the maintenance of 
public decorum ; but, as the judicious author of the preceeding 
eflay obferves, that it is abfurd for an infect to pretend to re- 
venge the Supreme Being. A village magiftrate, or the magif- 
trate of acity, ismeither a Mofes nor-a Jofhua.’ 

Having, in the fucceeding chapter, obferved the amazing 
contraft between ‘the wile, the humane laws of the Romans, 
and the barbarous inttitutions by which they were fucceeded, ‘ It 
was a maxim, favs he, with that people, Deorum offenfe Dits 
cure, offerces again{t the Gods, concern the Gods only. The 
fenate, being at the head of religion, were under no apprehen- 
fions, that a convocation of priefts fhould force them to revenge 
the priefthood under a pretext of révenging heaven. ‘They 
never faid, let us fhew the priefthood by our cruelty that we 
are no lefs religious than they. ‘* But our religton is more 
holy than that of the Romans, and cenfequently impiety is a 
greater crime.” Granted: God will punifh it.’ 

Chapter the feventh, under this extraordinary title, On the 
crime of preaching, and of Anthony, we fhall tranfcribe entirely. 
* A Calvinift teacher, fays our Commentator, who, in certain 
provinces, preaches to his flock, if he be deteéted, is punifhed 
with death; and thofe who have given him a fupper, or a bed, 
are fent to the gallies for life. In other countries, if -a Jefuit 
be caught preaching, he is hanged. Is it to avenge God that 
this Calvinift and this Jefuit are put to death ? Have both par- 
ties built upon the following evangelical law? If he neglec? to 
bear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publi- 
can. But the evangelift does not order that this heathen and 
this publican fhould be hanged. Or have they built on this 
paflage in Deuteronomy, chap. xin. Jf among you a prophet arife ; 
and that which he hath faid ccme to pafs 5 and he fayeth unto you, let 
us follow firange gods; and if thy brother, or thy fon, or thy wife, 
or the friend of thy heart, fay unto thee, come let us follow frange 


gods; let thin be firaightways killed, firike thou frft, and all the 
people 
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people after thee. But neither this Jefuit nor this Calvinift-faid 


unto you, come let us follow ftrange gods. The counfellor 
Dubourg, the monk Jehan Chauvin, named Calvin, the Spa- 
nifh phyfician Servetus, the Calabrian Gentilis, all* worfhipped 
the fame God : and yet, the prefident Minard caufed counfellor 
Dubourg to be burnt; and Dubourg’s friends caufed Minard to 
be aflafinated ; Jehan Calvin caufed the phyfician to be roafted, 
and had likewife the confolation to be a principal means of 
bringing the Calabrian Gentilis to the block ; and the fuccef- 
fors of Jehan Calvin burnt Anthony. Was it reafon, or piety, 
or juftice, that committed thefe murders ? 

© The hiftory of Anthony is one of the moft fingular which 
the annals of phrenfy hath preferved. I read the following ac- 
count in a very curious manufcript: it is in part related by Ja- 
cob Spon. Anthony was born at Brieu in Lorrain, of catholic 
parents, and was educated by the Jefuits at Pont-a-Mouffon. 
The preacher Feri engaged him in the proteftant religion at 
Meiz. Having returned to Nancy he was profecuted as a here- 
tic, and, had he not been faved by a friend, would certainly 
have been hanged. He fled for refuge to Sedan, where, being 
taken for a papift, he narrowly efcaped affaffination. Seeing by 
what. ftrange fatality his life was not in fafety either among 
papifts or proteftants, he went to Venice and turned Jew. He 
was pofitively perfuaded, even to the laft moments of his life, 
that the religion of the Jews was the only true religion; for 
that if it was once true, it muft always be fo. The Jews did 
not circumcife him, for fear of offending the ftate ; but he was 
no lefs internally a Jew. He now went to Geneva, where, 
concealing his faith, he became a preacher, was prefident of the 
college, and finally what is called a minifter. 

¢ The perpetual combat in his breaft between the religion of 
Calvin, which he was obliged to preach, and that of Mofes, 
which was the only religion he believed, produced a long ill- 
refs. He became melancholy, and at laft quite mad, crying 
aloud, that he was a Jew. ‘The minifters of the gofpel came 
to vifit him, and endeavoured to bring him to himfelf; but he 
anfwered, ** that he adored none but the God of Ifrael ; that it 
was impoflible for God to change; that God could never have 
given a law, and infcribed it with his own hand, with an inten- 
tion that it fhould be abolifhed,” He fpoke againft Chriftianity, 
and afterwards retracted all he had faid, and eyen wrote his 
confeffion of faith, to efcape punifhment; but the unhappy 
perfuafion of his heart would not permit him to fign it. Th 
council of the city aflembled the clergy to confult what was 5 
be done with the unfortunate Anthony. ‘The minority of thefe 
clergy were of opinion, that they fhould have compaffion on 
him, and rather endeavour to cure his difeafe than punith him. 

Rev, May, 1767. Cc Ths 
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The majority determined that he fhould be burnt, and he was 
burnt. This tranfa€tion is of the year 1632. A hundred years 
of reafon and virtue are fcarce fufficient to expiate fuch a 
deed,’ 

The eighth chapter contains the tragical hiftory of Simon 
Morin. He imagined that he was fent from God, and that he 
was incorporated with Jefus Chrift. The parliament fent him 
to a mad-houfe, where, meeting with another fool who called 
himfelf God the Father, he became fenfible of his own folly, 
and for a time feemed to have recovered his fenfes. He relapfed, 
however, and was burnt at Paris, in 1663. 

In Chap. XIII. we have the following extraordinary anec- 
dote. ‘ Inthe archives of a little place called St. Claude, fitu- 
ated in a remote corner of the moft mountainous part of the 
county of Burgundy, are preferved the particulars of the fen- 
tence, &c. of a poor gentleman, who was beheaded on the 28th 
of July, 1629. Being reduced to the utmoft poverty, and urged 
by the moft intolerable hunger, he eat, on a fifh day, a morfel 
of horfe-flefh, which had been killed in a neighbouring field. 
The following is a copy of his fentence ‘© Having feen alk 
the papers of the procefs, and heard the opinions of the doétors 
Jearned in the law, we declare the faid Claude Guillon to be 
truly attainted and convicted of having taken away part of the 
fiefh of a horfe, killed in the meadow of the town; of having 
caufed the faid flefh to be drefled, and of eating the fame on 
Saturday the 31ft of March, &c¢.” Such deeds (as our Author 
fays) * are enough to makea man’s hair briftle with horror.’ 

Chapter twentieth, on a certain fpectes of mutilation. * We 
find in the pandect, fays our Commentator, a law of Adrian 
which denounces death to the phylician who fhould make an 
eunuch; and by the fame law, the pofleflions of thofe who 
fuffered caftration were confifcated. Origen ought certainly to 
have been punifhed, who fubmitted to this operation from the 
rigid interpretation of that paflage in St. Matthew, which fays, 
There be eunuchs, which have made themfelves eynuchs for the king- 
dom of heaven's fake. | 

‘ Things changed in the reigns of fucceeding emperors, who 
adopted the luxury of Afia; efpecially in the lower empire of 
Conftantinople, where eunuchs became patriarchs and generals 
of armies. In thefe our own times, it is the cuftom at Rome 
to caftrate young children, to render them worthy of being 
muficians to his holinefs ; fo that ca/frate, and mufio del papa, 
are fynonimous. It is not long fince you might have feen at 
Naples, written in great letters over the doors of certain bar- 
bers, Qui fi cafirano marvighofamente i puti: here boys are caf- 
trated in the beft masner.’ " 
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_ From thefe few examples, the reader will be able to form 
fome idea of the nature and defign of this commentary. As to 
the preceeding effay, it is fo replete with good fenfe, found rea- 
foning; and univerfal philanthrophy, that we doubt not but it will, 
in time, make a proper impreffion on the minds of thofe who 
hive it their power to amend, or repeal, the irrational and inhu- 
man laws that were made in the times of ignorance, fuperftition 


and barbarity. 
y . . B.x*. 
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The prefent State of Great Britath and North America, with Re- 
gard to Agriculture, Population, Trade and Manufactures, im- 
partially confidered : containing a particular Account of the Dearth 
and Scarcity of the Neceffaries of Life in England; the Want of 
Staple Commodities in the Colonies ; the Decline of their Trade ; 
Increafe of People ; and Neceffity of Manufadiures, as well as of 
@ Trade in them hereafter. in which the Caufes and Confequences 
of thefe growing Evils, and Methods of preventing them, are 
Juggefied ; the proper Regulations for the Colonies, and the Taxes 
impofed upon them, are confidered, Se. 8vo. 58. fewed. 
Becket and De Hondt. . 1767. 


F we confider the .confequences of that dearth of the necef- 
4& {aries of life, which hath, for years paft, been felt in Eng- 
land, a country that depends fo much upon its trade and manu- 
faures; nothing, certainly, can appear more worthy the feri- 
ous regard of the public. - If this dearth, chiefly occafioned by 
our high taxes on articles of daily confumption, fhould con- 
tinue, England muft expeét, not only. to lofe great part of her 
trade in other parts of the world, but our colonies themfelves 
will be obliged to rival us, by eftablifhing manufaGtures of their 
own. 

Inftead of that mutual reciprocation of benefits that ought 
to fubfift between Great Britain and her colonies, the prefent 
Write#{who appears to be well verfed in the real interefts of 
both) feems to think they are now likely to interfere with one 
another. The colonies, he fays, are no longer able to purchafe 
our manufactures, and yet cannot well fubfift without them ; 
their lands; worn out with ftaple commodities for Britain, will 
no longer bear them; the people, grown more numerous than 
formerly, now require the produce of their lands for their own 
ufe :—thus muft they interfere with their mother-country both 
in agriculture and manufa@tures, unlefs fome remedy is applied 
to prevent it; which it is the profeffed defign of the treatife 
before us to point out. 

In the profecution of this defign, the Author thought it ne- 
ceflary to give fome account of the agriculture of Great Britain, 
‘as well as oi: North America, that they might be kept from in- 
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terfering with one another in that fundamental and moft effen- 
tial fupport of all nations. He likewife confiders the number 
of people in the Englifh nation, both at home and abroad, that 
a due regard may be paid to population, as well as the culture 
of their lands. The people in England have been computed 
at feven or eight millions ; but from more particular and cer- 
tain accounts, he fays, it now appears that they do not amount 
to abqve five and an half, or fix millions, at moft :—a very in- 

- ° -fuffictent number to manage and condué& all the affairs of this 
nation, both at home and abroad. 

This want of people in Great Britain might well be fupplied 
(our Author thinks) by North America; where they increafe + | ° 
fo very faft, as to double their numbers, he fays, in twenty or 

thirty years. We ought therefore to confider in time, how 
they are to fubfift by a dependence on Great Britain: for—*‘ If 
this were done, as it might be, the great increafe of the colonies 
would be a conftant addition to the power and wealth of 
this nation ; and is the only equivalent it has, or can expect, 
for that great fuperiority in numbers, which our enemies have « | , 
over us in Europe. ‘This would be a balance of power more in 
favour of Great Britain, than that which has coft fuch im- 
menfe fums to preferve at home. Inftead of having our colo- 
nies to defend and proteét at fuch an expence, the number of 
people in them, if rightly employed for that purpofe, might be 
the greateft fecurity to all the Britis dominions, in every part 
of the world, and worth to the nation five or fix millions a year. 
—But inftead of making this ufe of our acquifitions, which alone 
can ever render them of any fervice to the nation, we have made 
them a lofs and prejudice to it ’—The colonies are excluded, he 
fays, from all the moft fruitful parts of the continent, and con- 
fined to lands, which produce little, but what Great Britain 
does; and on which they can, therefore, only interfere with 
her, both in agriculture and manufactures, as well as other ef- 
fential employments of the nation at home. By this méans we 
take the direct way to force the colonies to become independent, 
whether they will or not ;—and all this, for the fake of Canada 
and the two Floridas, thofe barren defarts, which muft drain the 
nation of people at home, before they can be brought to a tole- 
rable degree of cultivation: for whatever opinion we may have 
| of them here, the people in the colonies, who know them beft, 

will never, he fays, remove to any of them. 

In order to form a better judgment concerning the colonies, 
it would be neceflary to give an account of évery one of them 
) in particular; to confider the nature of the foil and climate, 
and what it produces, or is fit to produce, for the benefit of 
this nation; all which our author has endeavoured to perform, 
with a view to explain many things, which appear (to him) to 
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be but little underftood.—* By fuch a reprefentation of the con- 
cerns and intereft of the nation, both at home and abroad, it 
is to be hoped, all future jealoufies and diffenfions, between the 
colonies and their mother-country, may be happily prevented, to 
the profperity and welfare of both.’ 

This work is divided into three parts; in the firf? of which, 
we meet with fome fenfible confiderations on the agriculture of 
Great Britain; and with regard to the dearth and fcarcity of 
corn, provifions, and other neceffary articles of daily confump- 
tion ; fhewing the caufes of thefe public calamities ; their ruin- 
ous confequences in population, trade, and manufactures ; with 
the ways of preventing thefe growing evils. 

To fee fuch a dearth and fcarcity of provifions, as have been 
complained of for feveral years paft, in fuch a fruitful land as 
this, which yearly fupplies its neighbours with great quantities 
of corn, is really fomewhat furprifing ; fo that it may well 
be deemed a curious, as it is certainly an interefting fubjed&, to 
inveftigate the caufes of fuch an uncommon event, as the moft 
likely means to prevent the ruinous effects of fo general and 
public a calamity. 

I. ¢ The firft and moft manifeft caufe of this dearth appears 
to be, a great increafe of the trading and manufacturing towns 
throughout the whole kingdom, which raife no corn nor other 
seogleen; and make a greater demand for them than the fupply 
will anfwer.’ 

The nation feems to be fo bent upon trade and navigation, as 
not to have fufficiently confidered the neceflity of extending its 
agriculture in proportion thereto: for unlefs trade and agricul- 
ture are made fubfervient to each other’s fupport, neither of them 
can well thrive or profper. 

IT, * The next caufe of this dearth is a decreafe of people in the 
country, occafioned chiefly by a neglect of tillage, and the turn- 
ing of arable lands into grafs grounds, in order to maintain the 
great ftock of all kinds, and particularly horfes, in which this na- 
tion is fo very expenfive ; by which means lands lie uncultivated, 
corn becomes fcarce, the country is depopu'ated, and we have 
not hufbandmen fufficient to fupply the populcus towns.’ 

This decreafe of people, our Author thinks (and not without 
reafon) is owing to the monopolizing of farms, and pulling 
down the houfes, to fave repairs, by which fo many people are 
extirpated, as will fufficiently account for the decreafe com- 
plained of above: for as far as we can learn, there are few or 
no eftates, on which fome houfes have not gone to decay, and a 
great number on others. ‘There were formerly many farms un- 
der 20]. a year, (cn which fort the greateft number of people 
are bred) and great numbers under 40 and 50, which laft is 
now reckoned a very ow sent, and fuch as few gentlemen care 
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to have on their eftates : thus one half of the farms in the king- 
dom have been incorporated, and confequently many people 
expelled from them,—to the great lofs of the Public, as well 
as of the individuals concerned. For nothing will either breed 
or maintain a number of people in any country, but a general 
and extenfive agriculture; and if we fuffer that to be engroffed, 
the very exiftence of the people will be ‘cut off, as well as a 
more moderate fubfiftence for the few we have. 

‘ If we attend to the fources of population, it will appear that 
mankind are propagated on the earth like trees, according as 
they have room to grow, and nourifhment to fupport them ; 
but in populous towns they over-top and deftroy one another, 
till they are thinned and tranfplanted; for which reafon many 
are obliged to remove to the colontes, in order to get the ufe of 
Jands, and the neceflaries of life from them, which they are de- 
prived of at home. ‘Therefore, if this nation would preferve 
the people fhe has, and keep them from migrating to the colo- 
nies, fhe fhould let them enjoy the benefit of the lands in their 
native foil. And this is the more to be regarded, as an increafe 
of people in North America would be prejudicial ; fince the 
colonies increafe fo faft, that their plantations are already too 
fmall to enable them to fublitt by a dependence on their mother- 
country, which a [farther] increafe of people would render [fill] 
more impracticable. Now this increafe of the colonies is ow- 
ing to a free ufe and general oiftribution of the lands, and the 
want of people in Britain to the engroffing of them: that _— 
every one a‘ fhare of the fruits of the earth, and thereby pre 
ferves and multiplies the race of mankind ; while this both flarves 
and extirpates them :—a matter of no {mall confequence to this 
nation !” 

Il]. ¢ The heavy Taxes, and efpecially thofe upon articles of 
daily confumption, affect the price not only of provifions, but of 
every thing elfe in the kingdom ; and as this effect increafes its 
own caufe, by rendering every thing dearer from the high price 
of provifions, this feems to be another great fource of the evils 
fo much complained of, from the dearth of every thing that the 
country produces.’—T'o which may be added, the bounty we 
give upon corn exported, to fupply our rivals in trade and ma- 
nufa@ures ; which nct only gives them a fuperiority over us, 
but glfo farther advances the price of every thing here, which is 
already fo immoderate.’ 

IV. ¢ The number of horfes is fo much increafed among 
people of all ranks, that they confume as much [probably] as 
would maintain the greateft part of the people in the kingdom, 
and [thereby] occafion a dearth and fearcity both of corn and 
other provilions.’ sila 
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Indeed, -the increafé of coach and faddle-horfes, and particu- 
larly of poft-horfes, is alone almoft fufficient to occafion the 
prefent dearth of provifions ;—but the moft gencral and exten- 
five evil is the great ufe that is made of horfes, inftead of oxen, 
in all affairs of hufbandry ; as they not only confume the pro 
duce, but- enhance the price of agriculture: whereas oxen 
would fupply the market with the beft meat, after they had 
furnifhed the nation with corn, and both at a moderate price, 
Hence plough-horfes fhould be prohibited, or however taxed, as 
oxen will do that bufinefs much better. 

Our fenfible Author, having thus confidered fome of the caufes 
of the dearth complained of, proceeds, in the next place, very 
properly, to fuggeft, what he efteems, remedies for fuch a 
rivetted and confirmed evil.—The firft thing to be thought of 
for this purpofe (he fays) is, to prohibit the exportation of corn.* 
But here he means only a temporary, not an ab/olute prohi- 
bition. For, as he very juftly obferves, great care fhould be 
taken, that we do not precipitate the nation into thofe evils 
which we would prevent. For by difcouraging the farmers to 
grow corn, we render it fearcer, and enhance the price, which 
we endeavour to reduce. Whereas the exportation makes fuch 
a plenty of corn in the country, more than is confumed, that 
it has reduced the price, upon the whole matter, at leaft one 
fifth—* Therefore, if the exportation were [abfolutely] pro- 
hibited, as many feem to defire, there is reafon to believe, that 
corn would always be at its prefent high price, as it was for a 
hundred years together, before the exportation was encouraged.’ 
—Nay, it is highly probable, that it would be dearer than for- 
merly, fince the price of every thing elle, and confequently of 
agriculture is fo much advanced. © ~ 

‘ They who imagine, that the prohibiting of the exportation 
would reduce the price of corn, think that the fame quantity 
would be made [grown] for the home confymption, as is now 
made both for that and exportation ; that the overplus, which is 
now exported, would all come to market, and thereby lower 
the price; in which they are certainly miftaken: [For] unlefs 
the farmers have a certain vent for their corn, and can be affured 
of a reafonable profit by it, we cannot expe& that they will 
grow it; neither can they afford to be at the expence of tillage, 
or to employ the labourers and poor of the kingdom, unlefs they 
fee their own private intereft in fuch public benefits. To ren- 
der corn cheap, the farmers fhould be encouraged to grow great 
quantities, which alone will ever reduce the price of fuch a ne- 
ceflary; the confumer would thereby have it at a reafonable 
rate, "while the farmer is compenfated, by the quantity, for 





* This 4:5 been done already. 
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what he lofes in the value: but as people eat no more corfi, 
when it is cheap and plentiful, + than in times of fcarcity, we 
cannot expect that the farmers will grow fuch a quantity, as is 
defred, in order to lie upon their hands, and to reduce the price 
of all that they mage. It is this that renders the exportation of 
corn fo neceffary, in order to encourage the farmers to grow as 
much as they can, fince they are thereby always fure of a vent, 
and reafonable price, for it: but if this were prohibited, we 
fhould have no more grown than would ferve the confumption, 
a quantity which would not reduce the price ; the fupplies would 
be as uncertain and precarious as the feafons; in f{carce years 
the nation would want; in very plentiful crops the farmers 
might be ruined by their own induftry; and the nation would 
lofe that vaft advantage which proceeds from a general and ex- 
tenfive agriculture, and the employment of fo many people by 
it. Thus the exportation of corn is not only allowed, but en- 
couraged, in order to increafe the quantity above the confump- 
tion, which will always keep it at a moderate price.’ 

This is one of the beft apologies we remember to have met 
with for the exportation of corn, and carries a great deal of reafon 
upon the face of it. 

The propofals commonly made to prevent a dearth, our Au- 
thor thinks, will rather increafe it-; as may appear from the fol- 
lowing confiderations : 

I, * If we prohibit the exportation of corn after the prefent 
{carcity ceafes, as many feem to defire, in order to relieve our 
trade and manufactures, we not only lofe the chief ftaple of the 
Jand, and a moft profitable branch of trade, which brings in a 
great balance; but we may thereby render corn and provifions 
dearer, than they have yet’been. a 

Il. ¢ On the other hand, if the prefent dearth continues, it 
muft endanger the manufactures, trade and navigation of the 
kingdom, which are of much greater confequence. 

III, * If we take the bounty off of corn, it obftru&ts the grow- 
ing of it, and renders it dearer; but if we continue the bounty 
on the exportation, it is a tax upon the home confumption. 

IV. ‘ If we reftrain the exportation of corn, it renders arable 
lands of Jefs value, and fcarcer, when they are already much 
wanted ; this will obitrud tillage, and muft raife the price of 
corn, which renders every thing dear. 

V. * Though the people murmur at the exportation of corn, 


[yet] the laying a reftraint upon it will obftruét the tillage 
of the country, deprive them of their chief employment, and 


+ Among the faor the truth of this pofition may well be contravert- 
ed; though, perhaps, it may hold good among the rich, 
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the nation of fo many people, who are already too few, and feem 


to decreafe, for want of this employment in agriculture.’ 

If all thefe things are duly confidered, there feems to be no 
other way [in the Writer’s opinion) to prevent the inconveni- 
ences that muft follow, which ever method is adopted, * but to 
give a bounty on the home confumption, as well as upon the expor- 
tation of corn :—and this is propofed to be done, * by laying a 
tax upon horfes, and giving it as a bounty upon the corn con- 
fumed by our own Jabourers and manufacturers :’—he alfo thinks 
this tax might be fubftituted in lieu of thofe upon articles of daily 
confumption.—* This would relieve our own trade and manufac- 
tures, at the fame time that we fupply our rivals [with corn;] 
and there appears to be no other way to do both.’ 

Such a bounty as is here propofed, (he farther alleges) would 
be a relief to the landed intereft, and enable the land-owners to 
keep up and repair the habitations of the poor ; without which 


the nation may [foon] want people, either to cultivate the lands, | 


or carry on its trade and manufactures. 

But the greateft improvement (he thinks) would be the taking 
in and cultivating the poorer or meaner lands, which now pro- 
duce little or nothing ; as itis only by fuch means, that the na~ 
tion can extend its agriculture, in proportion to its extenfive 
trade and manufactures. 

This is an obje&t which the Public has had pretty much in its 
eye, of late; and though fome clamours have been raifed upon 
the fubject of inclofures in general, which may have weight fo 
far as they regard open c:rn-fields ; yet we cannot help being of 
opinion, that the inclofure, and confequent cultivation, of com- 
mons and wa/tes, muft neceflarily be of public benefit, upon the 
whole; as being thereby rendered capable of producing a much 
greater quantity of the neceflaries of lifethan they did before. 

As to this Writer’s plan of laying the tax propofed upon horfes, 
(to which he feems inclined to add one upon dogs) together with 
many fenfible remarks upon the corn-trade; we can only fay, 
that they appear worthy the notice of thofe, who alone have 
the power of making the proper ufe of them, for the real benefit 
of the Public: but for particulars we muft refer to the work 
ifelf. : 


[To be concluded in our next.] p . 
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Military Infittutions of Vegetius, in four Books, tranflated from the 
original Latin, with a Preface and Notes. By Lieutenant John 


Clarke. 8vo. 5s. Griffin. 1767. 


5 the life of a military man is, in time of war, the mott 
active, fo in thefe piping times of peace, it affords moft leifure 
for contemplation and ftudy. But unhappily for themélves, 
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our young herogs pre too generally honoured with a {word and 
cockade before they have acquired fufficient rudiments of claffi- 
cal erudition to enable them to read the ancients, or to forma 
tatte for polite literature. Hence they are naturally induced to 
have recourfe to diffipation and fenfyal pleafures, and they re- 
main totally ignorant even of the names of the authors who have 
written on the art of war. Lieutenant Clarke appears, from this 
performance, to be a gentleman of a different caft. He feems 
to be a good Latin {cholar, and to be well acquainted with the. 
principal military writers both ancient and modern. Vegetius, 
whom he.introduces to his fellow foldiers in an Englifh drefs, is 
an ancient author of diftinguifhed merit, though known, in 
the Englifh army, to thofe few only who are able to read the 
original, or perchance the Frenchtranflation. Thereis, indeed, 
an.old Englifh tranflation of Vegetius, printed in the days of 
queen Elizabeth, in black letter ; but it is rarely to be met with, 
and hardly intelligible. This performance therefore muft ne- 
ceflarily be very acceptable to the generality of thofe gentlemen 
of the army who ftudy their profeffion, or who have any curi- 
ofity to be acquainted with the fource from whence the modern 
writers on military difcipline and the art of war, have borrowed 
the greateft part of their inftryctions. 
ne might indeed be naturally led to fuppofe, from the total 
change of weapons, fince the invention of fire-arms, that the 
~ \ ancient fyftem of warcould hardly be applied in modern times ;: 
and therefore that the ftudy of Greek or Latin writers would be } 
attended with no advantage, To this objection we anfwer, in 
the words of our tranflator’s preface, ‘* No one, I imagine, will 
deny that the principles of war always have been, and always 
will be the fame,-invariably, notwithftanding the alteration of 
particulary moges.or weapons: and many of the ancient inftitu- 
tions are eyen applicable to thefe, The modern military cuf- 
toms, in almoft every part.of the fervice, are borrowed from the 
Greeks and Romans; many without any change, others with 
fuch inconfiderable alterations as fcarce deferve mentioning.’ 
Fle then giyes:many inftances in proof of his aflertion, and after- 
wards proceeds thus—-* That my intention may not he miftaken, 
I oe proper to mention, that what I have faid is in order 
j tq » that claffical learning is as neceflary to the profeffion 
| of arms, as in any other whatfoever ; and that the ftudy of the 
ancient military writers is effentially requifite. The affinity, to 
: fay nothing more, of ancient and modern difcipline confirms 
this obfervation: and as our prefent fyftem is nearly copied from 
antiquity, there is all the reafon-imaginable to believe that man 
other important and ferviceable inftitutions might ftill be intro- 
; duced into the fervice by a careful and judicious examination of , 
its valuable remains. Xenophon, Polybius, Cxfar, and Ve- | 
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getius, will always afford fufficient employment for a military 
man.’ 

With regard to the tranflation, Mr, Clarke has judicioufly 
omitted many of the frequent prefatory paragraphs with which, 
in the original, the feétions are conftantly introduced. He has 
alfo very properly left out of the text feveral definitions and ety- 
mologies, but has inferted them in the notes. The titles, or 
rather tables of contents, which, in the Latin, ftand at the 
head of each chapter, the Tranflator has altered and abridged, 
In fo doing he has done well; but, if he had omitted them en- 
tirely, he would have done better; becaufe they are certainly 
{purious, and particularly, becaufe he has thrown them into 
the margin. Inthe printed editions of Vegetius, his work is 
divided into four books ; but our Tranflator has with more pro- 
priety, and not without the authority of manufcripts, feparated 
the inftructions relative to the navy, from the attack and de- 
fence of places, and thus conftituted a fifth chapter, His notes 
are not numerous, but they are generally fuch as were neceflary 
to render the Author perfectly intelligible, In fhort, the whole 
is a neat performance, and fuch as might be expected from a 


gentleman, a foldier, and a {cholar. : PB “ 
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Art 13. The Principles of Mr. Harrifon’s Time-keeper, with Plates 
of the fame. daprrs order of the Commiffioners of Lon- 

gitude. 4to. 5s. Nourfe, 1767. 

‘rhere is no longer any room for charging the commiffioners of lon- 
gitude with having locked up Mr. Harriton’s difcovery from the know- 
lege of the public, by whom it was purchafed, The difcovery is here 
Jaid opes, as plainly as words and drawings can defcribe and explain it. 
As to the utisity of the invention, that is a point which does not imme- 


diately concern the commiffioners. They have been obliged to adhere . 


to the exprefs declarations of the act of parliament. Mr. H.’s time- 
keeper came within the terms of that aét, and he has received the re- 
ward of his ingenuity, application, and expence. 

It is impoffible for us to convey to our Readers a diftin& idea of the 
principles on which this watch has been conftructed, without giving 
them the drawings and defcriptive references. ‘Thofe ingenious artiits 
who may be inclined to make other machines after this model, will have 
recourfe to the book: from which no extracts could prove fatisfaciory. 
Art. 12. An Account of the going of Mr. Fobn Harrifon’s Watch, at 
"the Royal Obfervatory, from May 6, 1766, to March 4, 1767. 

Together with the original Obfervations and Calculations of the 

fame. By the Rev. Nevil Mafkelyne, Aftronomer Royal. 

‘ . Publithed 
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lars, we mult refer to Mr, M,’s publication at laree,—Having fhewn 
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Publifhed by Order of the Commiffioners of Longitude. 4to. 

2s. 6d. Nourfe. 1767. 

Mr. Matkelyne, in this account, informs the public, that the board 
of longitude having come to a refolution that Mr. H.’s watch fhould be 
tried at the royal obfervatory, under his (Mr. Ms) infpection, he ac- 
cordingly received the watch at the admiralty, May 5, 1766, in the 
prefence of Capt. Baillie, of the royal hofpital at Greenwich; Mr. I[b- 
betfon, fecretary of the board of Longitude; and Mr. Larcum Kendal, 
watchmaker ;° who accompanied him with’ the watch to the royal ob/fer- 
watory at Greenwich, faw it put in motion, and locked up in the box 
provided. for it.——Mott days, he himfelf compared the watch with the 
tranfit-clock of the ob/ervatory; at other times it was performed by his 
affitant, Jofeph Dymond, afterwards by William Bayly : and this was 
always done in the prefence of, and atteited by, one of the officers of 
Greenwich hofpital, when he came to affift in unlccking the box in which 
the watch is kept, in order to its being wound up, which is done every 
day *. To prevent any miftake, there were always two or three compa- 
rifons of the watch with the clock, and the aftronomer royal fet down 
that comparifon at which the fecond-hand of the watch pointed to 60 
exaétly at the inftant of the beat of theclock, which happened always 
once in fix minutes, the watch being adapted to keep mean time, and 
the clock fidereal time ; and therefore the clock getting about a fecond 
ae the watch every fix minutes. By this method he afcertained the 
¢oémparifGn ‘of the watch with the clock, to the twelfth part of a fecond, 
without putting down fra€tions.—From May 5, to May 17, 1766, he 
kept this time-piece in an horizontal pofition, as mentioned in the 
note, and from thence till July 6, he tried it, firft inclined under an 
angle of 20° to the horizon, with the face upwards, and the hours XII. 
Vi. Il. IX. higheft fucceffively ; then in a vertical pofition, with the 
fame hours higheft in order; laftly, in a horizontal pofition, with the 
face downwards. From July 6, to the time of this publication, [ April, 
1767 ] it was always kept in an horizontal pofition, with the face upwards, 
and lying upon the fame cufhions, and in the fame hox in which Mr. 
Harrifon kept it, in the voyage to Barbadoes. 

To thew the rate of the watch’s going, from day to day, from May 6, 
1766, to the 4th of March laft, our Author has here given tables of the 
computations, deduced from the comparifons of the time-keeper with 
the tranfit-clock, made in the prefence of, and attefted by, the officers 
af Greenwich hofpital. 

From thefe computations, Mr. M. deduces a feries of obfervations on 
the time irregularly gained by the watch; for, from the very firit it 

ained near 20 feconds per day. ‘Thefe remarks are very curious, and 
eem to be made with equal candor and judgment : but for the particu- 
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* There were two locks, with different wards, to the box ; one of the 
keys was kept by Mr. Matkelyne, the other was delivered to Capt, 
Baillie : and the box itfelf was {crewed down to one of the window-feats 
of the room belonging to the tranfit-inftroment, ‘The watch was put 
into this box, in an Rostsontal pofition, with its face upwards; and 
there was a glafs in the lid of the box, and another in the fide, both 
fecured with putty, and fealed by the fecretary cf the admiralty, . 
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the rate of the watch’s going from day to day, our ingenious and accu- 
rate Obferver next gives an account of its going for a period of fix 
weeks, which is generally reckoned the term of a Weft-India voyage ; 
the only one in which the watch has hitherto been tried.—On the 
whole, he at laft gives his general opinion of the time-keeper, and its 
utility. in the following terms, viz. . 

‘ That Mr. Harrifon’s watch cannot be depended upon to keep the 
longitude within 4 degree, in a Welt-India voyage of fix weeks ; nor to 
keep the longitude within half a degree for more than a fortnight, and . 
then it muft be kept in a place where the thermometer is always fome 

degrees above freezing: that, in cafe the cold amounts to nat» the 
watch cannot be depended upon to keep the longitude within half a 
degree for more than a few days ; and perhaps not fo long, if the cold 
be very intenfe: neverthelefs, that it is a ufeful and valuable invention, 
and, in conjunction with the obfervations of the diftance of the moon 
from the fun and fixed ftars, may be of confiderable advantage to navi- 
ation.’ 
Att. 13. The Happy Life: or, the Contented Man. With Reflec- 
tions upon divers Moral Subjeéts. A new Tranflation from the 
French of M. de Vernage, D. D. Canon of the Royal Church 
{ of St. Quintin. 12mo. 3s. Main. 

This pertormance confifts of thort effays on a variety of religious and 
moral fubjeéts, fuch as, the improvement of time, the vanity and in- 
conftancy of worldly things, fubmiffion to providence, preparation for 
death, &c. &c, There is nothing very flriking or animated in our Au- \ 
thor’s manner ; the fame fentiments are too often repeated, and the re- 

. fleGtions, though generally juft, are trite and hackneye4, . 

‘ Art. 14. Proceedings of a General Court Martial, held at Rochefler, ° 
May, 1764, upon the Trial of Captain William Douglas, and 
the Captains Cockburn, Perkins, and Hayes, of his Maje/ty’s Ma- 
rine Forces. Together with the Meafures taken againf? Captain 
Douglas, immediately after he was acquitted with Honour; alfa 
the Letters, his Memorial, and other Papers annexed. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Millan. 


From thefe proceedings we learn, that ‘ Captain Douglas arrived in 
England in May, 1763, having been conftantly émployed on fervice 
abroad, in the marine forces, during the whole war, by which his health 
was greatly impaired. In July he applied to the admiralty for leave of 
abfence, to re-eftabJifh his health, and on account of his private affairs. 
Their lordfhips, from time to time, gave him four months leave ; but 
before the expiration of that time, he found himfelf fo much worfe, that 
he was confined to the houfe, and moftly to his bed: it being time of \ 
peace, it was natural for an officer to fuppofe, that he would have met : 
with that indulgence, in leave of abfence, that his health required ; 
and, as neceffity obliged him, he applied for a farther continuance of 
his leave ; but before he heard of the eff. & of that application, he re- 
ceived an order, dated the 15th of November, 1763, in the name of 
the commanding officer (before his leave of abfence from their lordthips 
expired) to repair immediately to head-quarters, alledging, he was the 
firit captain for fea-duty. This order gave rife to a correfpondence be- 
tween Col, Mackenzie and Captain Douglas; in which, on the one 
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part, there were rzpented orders for Captain Douglas to repair to quar- 
ters, though prevented by fickne/s; and, on the other hand, Captain 
Douglas’s an/wers to the faid moft extraordinary orders ; whereby the 
affair was drawing to a proper explanation, when, Captain Douglas find- 
ing his leave of abfence retra&ed, and that he was peremptorily ordered to 
quarters by the fecretary of the admiralty’s letter of the 30th of No- 
vember, 1763, (though his letters of the 12th and 17th of the fame 
month were in the fecretary’s pofleflion) he, in his own defence, tranf- 
mitted a certificate, from his phyfician, and furgeon-apothecary, to the 
commanding officer at quarters ; but no leave of abfence being granted, 
he was reduced to the neceflity -of remaining abfent, undér the protec- 
tion of his faid certificate. 

« March 8, 1764, Captain Douglas received an order from the com- 
manding officer (in confequence of the fecretary of the admiralty’s letter 
of the 3d) to go paffenger to the Welt-Indies, to be put on board a fhip | 
ftationed at Jamaica; which he could not but think a particular hardfhips 
as the ordinary courfe of duty would have led him to expe& orders to 
embark with a detachment from Chatham: Captain Douglas’s letter, of 
the oth of March, is the anfwer to that order; and, without having 
any notice taken of his faid letter, he found himfelf attacked, by the 
unprecedented remonftrance of the captains Cockburn, Perkins, and 
Hayes, with whom he had no acquaintance, and fome of whom he had 
never feen, It afterwards appeared, that on the 11th of the fame 
month, the faid remonftrance was tranfmitted to their lordfhips, with 
Captain Douglas’s letter of the gth, by Lieut, Coi, Mackenzie, then 
commanding officer, who had alfo tranfmitted Captain Douglas’s 
Jetter of the 197th of November, 1763, and his certificate, to the 
ddmiralty: and it farther appeared on the trial, that from the time of 
the certificate, until the 1f of April following, Captain Douglas was 
returned, abfent from quarters without /eave, without giving in the 
returns, the recfon of bis abfence. 

* The aforetaid remon{trance reduced Captain Douglas to the necef- 
fity of demanding a general court martial, of which the following theets 
are the proceedings ; together with the meafures taken againft Captain ~ 
Douglas, immediately after he was acquitted with honoar.” Preri 

Immediately after Capt. D.’s acquittal, the captains whofe names are 
mentioned in the title-page, were tried for * falfely and malicioufly ac- 
cufing Captain William Douglas of the Chatham divifion of Marines, and 
thereby behaving themfelves unbecoming the charaéter of officers and 
gentlemen.’ The fentence of the court martial was, that, ‘ upon due 
confideration of the whole matter before them, the court is of opinion, 
that the captains George Cockburn, James Perkins, and John Hayes, 
are not guilty of defigned falfhood, or of malice, to Captain Douglas; 
and the court acquits them of the fame: but the court is of opinion, that 
the remonflrance made by the faid captains is ill worded and expreffed in 
fome parts of it; therefore the court doth adjudge, that the faid three 
captains fhall acknowledge the fame, before the commanding officer at 
quarters, in prefence of Captain William Douglas,’ 

Notwithftanding the Lords of the admiralty approved both the fen- 
tence of acquittal in favour of Capt. D. and the fentence pronounced on 
his accufers, he was very foon after, on account of his health not being 
fuftisiently reflored to enable him to go abroad; reduced to half-pay. 

This 
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This Mr. D. confiders as not only a ‘ great hard/bip, but contrary te the 
right eftublifoed by his majefty’s military commiflion, and the 874 article 
of the 14th /e@ion of the articles of war; and alfo in oppofition to the Sen- 
tence of a general court martial, which, according to the rules and dif- 
* cipline of war, declares, that ‘* ficknefs is a fufficient reafon for not at- 
tending duty ;” and fuch fentence then recently approved af by that /ame 
board of admiralty.’ 


Having, however, in vain, folicited redrefs of this grievance, he has» 


. 


thought it expedient to publifh this narrative of the entite proceedings, 


with copies of all the letters that paffed on this octafion, and of his me- ~ 


morial to the lords of the admiralty: the whole illuftrated by proper ex- 
tra&ts from the marine regulations and articles of war. But, after ail, 
we cannot help fufpeéting that the right honourable gentlemen of the 
admiralty board muft have had fome ftronger reafon for reducing Captain 
D. than may be fully apparent, on the face of the captain’s reprefenta- 
tions. » Poflibly his deportment in this affair has, in fome inftances, been 
a little too ftiff:—but be that as it may,—we are not to forget that he is 
telling his own ftory ; and that audé alteram partem is a rule, in all cafes, 
never to be departed from. | 7 
Art. 15. 4 Dialogue between Scipio and Berganza, two Dogs be- 

longing to the City of Toledo, giving an Account of their Lives and 

Adventures, with their Reflections on the Lives, Humours and 

Employments of the Mafters they lived with. To whith is an- 
_ nexed the comical Hiftory of Rincon and Cortado, both written by 

the celebrated Author of Don Quixote, and now firf? tranflated 

from the Spanifh Original, 8vo. 38. Bladon. 1767. 

‘Lhe inimitable Cervantes, like many other writers in the frit rank of 
genios, over-wrote himfelf, and through hafte and necetfity put a force 
upon thofe talents which are always beft left to theit natural exertion. 
Thefe Dialogues, and the Comical Hiftoty annexed to them, muft be 
ranked among the number of his lefs fortunate publications ; notwith- 
.ftanding they are here and there dittinguifhed by ftrokes of that humour 
which was fo peculiarly his owa., Scipio and Berganza are critics, mo- 
ralifts and philofophers, and make many keen remarks on the lives and 
manners of men. Rincon and Cortado are, by profeffion, the one a 
cutpurfe, and the other a gambler.—They enlift themfelves into a {o- 
ciety of thieves, whofe political oeconomy, laws, maxims and religion 
are defcribed in a humourous and entertaining manner. | 
Art. 16. Lexiphanes, a Dialogue imitated from Lucian, and fuited 

to the prefent Times, with a Dedication to Lord Lyttleton, a Pre- 


face, Notes and Pofifcript, being an Attempt to reftore the Englifh 
Tongue to its ancient Purity, and to correét, aswell as expofe, thé 
affecied Style, hard Words, and abfurd Phrafeology of many late 
Writers, and particularly of our Englifo Lexiphanes, the Rambler. 
8vo. 3s. Knox. 1767. | 
.'The author of the Rambler is here cenfured for writing ill, by a per- 
fon who cannot write at all. A few of his expreflions may be fufficient 
to fhew hi abilities as a critic. * Between you and JZ,’ * old veteran,’ 
‘ extreme ticklifh,’ ‘I cannot, for my heart,’ &c. &c. Such is the lan- 


guage of thi: Reitorer of languages. His humour too is coaifé and in- 
delicate 
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delicate in the greateft degree, and his cenfures are malignant and illi- 

; beral. To the principal tendency of his book we have no objection ; 

and we fhould have been glad to have found it executed in a more cor- 
rect, more liberal, and more delicate manner. 

? Art. 17. A Diétionary of the Bible; or Explanation of the proper 
D hej Names and difficult Words in the Old and New Teftament, accented 
* as they ought to be pronounced ; together with other Particulars, 
brtf tuted equally ufeful to thofe who would underftand the facred Scriptures, 

cS e,  andread them with Propriety. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Newbery, 
fur v be Ly Abridged from the Dictionary of the Bible in three yoiumes oftavo, 
re Tan which is itfelf an abridgment of Calmet, Siackhoufe, and other illuftra- 

1 peat ~— .tors of the Bible. 

Ast. 18. The Entertaining Medley: being a Collection of genuine 
Anecdotes, delightful Stories, Frolics of Wit and Humour, with 
many notable Difplays of the Force of the Human Genius. 12mo. 

s. Parker, &c. | 
leaned from various books of entertainment, letters, anecdotes, 

; and fcraps from both Englifh and French writers and compi'ers. Such 

| mifcellaneous colleétions, though they contain litt'e but what is pretty 

generally known, are often found acceptable to juvenile readers. 

1 Art. 19. 4 Concordance to the Greek Teftament, with the Englifb 
; Verfion to each Word; the principal Hebrew Roots eorrefponding 
: to the Greek Words of the Septuagint ; fhort critical Notes, where 

neceffary, and an Index for the Benefit of the Englifh Reader. By 

John Williams, LL.D. 4to. 12s. fewed. Buckland, &c. 
‘ Thofe that love and cultivate facred literature will find this work very 
afeful in many refpeéts.—Dr, Williams has compiled it with great pains 

and accuracy, and it is rendered ftill mor¢ valuable by fome learned notes 
communicated by Dr. Gregory Sharpe. We are forry, however, that 
it was not comprifed in a lefs volume; for in that cafe it would have 
; been more generally ufeful. Lb, 
Art. 20. Modern Gallantry difplayed ; or the Courtezan delineated, 
in the authentic Memoirs of feveral celebrated Ladies, Sc. By 
the Author of The Midnight Spy, and The Cheats of London. 
12mo. 3s. Cooke. 
Probably there is very little of fa#, and certainly there is nothing that 
merits the name of invention, in thefe infipid memoirs of Fanny 
Sprightly, Kitty Leer, Charlotte Brilliant, and Lucy Fickle, fuppofed 
women of the town. | 
: Art. 21. Lettre contre la Raifon, &c. : 

if) A Letter againft Reafon, addreffed to the Chevalier D’Eon. By 

M. Treyfac De Vergy. 4to.. 2s. 6d. Printed for the 

Author, at Mr. Taylor’s, Queen Street, Golden-Square. 

Sold alfo by Dixwell, St. Martin’s Lane. 

Between fanatics in divinity, and refiners in philofophy, reafon has 
been banifhed both from religion and from life. Mr. De Vergy having 
enlifted among the latter, (for he by no means belongs to the foie} 
joins the Rouffovian cry, would diveft us of that enlightened reafon 
which is formed upon the experienee of fociety, and drive us back ta 

the 
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the haunts of favages and the rude notices of nature. But, poffibly, this 
ehglf-crown’s worth of reafoning againft the ufe of reafon, is meant for 
nothing more than a mere Feu a’E/prit, by which Mr. de Vergy intended 
-) bg us how dexteroufly he could handle the light weapons of fo- 
phittry, | 
Art. 22. An Effay on the Opera, written in Italian. By Count 
Algarotti, F.R.S. F.S.A. r2mo. 38. Davis and Co. 
The purpofe of this Effay, which treats of the poem, argument, or 
bufinefs of an opera; of the mufical compofition ; of the recitative and 
finging ; of the dances, and of the {tructure of theatres; is to rendet 
the opera a rational entertainment, which at prefent is nothing more 
than a monftrous and grotef{que compofition. Count Algaroiti would 
form it upon the model of the Grecian tragedy, in which architecture, 
poetry, mufic, dancing, and every kind of theatrical apparatus, united 
their efforts to create an illufion of fuch reffitleis power over the human 
mind. ‘To the effay is added an opera entitled /phigenia in Aulis, and 
formed upon the fame plan, the materials of which are borrowed chiefly 
from the Iphigenia of Euripides and Racine, and worked up into no 
very excellent Englith poetry. , 
Art. 23. Foffilia Hantonienfia collecta et in Mufao Britannico depofita 
a Guftavo Brander. ato, 108..6d. Davis. 1767. 
(i. e.) Hamphhire Foffils, collected and depofited in the Britith 
Mufeum, by Guftavus Brander, R. S. and 5. A, S.- Maus, 


Brit. Cur. 

We learn trom the.preface to this work, which preface (for the ufe, 
perhaps, of {chool-boys) is Latin on one fide and Englith on the other, 
that the foffile fhells here exhibited were gathered out of the cliffs be- 
tween Chrift-church and Lymington, on the Hampfhire coaft ; and we 
are likewife informed, that the Author is ‘ indebted for the. fcientific 
defcription of thefe fhells, to the learned and ingenious Dr. Solander, 
one of the officers of the Britifh Mufeum, who is at this time employed 
by the truftees to compofe a fyftematical catalogue of the natural pro- 
duétions of that entire collection.’ To this Latin and Englifh preface 
fucceed Characeres Generum, tranfcribed from the Sffema Natura of 
Linnzus, and comprehending, not only the fhells defcribed in this col- 
leGtion, which ‘are all’'that one would naturally have expected, but the 
‘whole third order of wermes; with this effential difference, however, 
that the arrangement is entirely reverfed. 1s this a fpecimen of Dr. So- 
lander’s fyftematical catalogue above mentioned ? 

We are next prefented-with Deferiptiones Specierum, in which the fe- 
veral fpecies are protmifcuonfly defcribed, without the leaft regard to 
fyftematic arrangement, Even the different fpecies of the fame genus 
are {cattered in different parts of the work. in juftice to the Authory 
however, we muft confefs ourfelves obliged to him for his defcriptions 
of feveral {fpecies which we do not remember to have met with in any 
‘other author, Take the following fpecimen of his manner : 
~ BUCCINUM (ewulfum) tcfta oblongo-ovata. tranfverfim ftriata, 
longitudinaliter fulcata, anfraftibus rotundatis, columelia plicata, labro 
ftriato. 

_ Test# anfradtus fex, rotundati, longitudinaliter porcati, tranfverfim 
friati ; porcis inequalibus obtufis acutifques | 

Rev. May, 1767. Dd APERTURA 
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APERTURKA Ovata2, apice vix emarginata, | 

Lagrvuo intus ftriatiim. 

CoLuMELLa plicata: plicis tribus obliquis. B.. 24, 
Art. 24. 4 Scheme for the Improvement of the Broad Wheels. By 
Nf R. Whitworth, Efq; 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 

Mr. Whitworth, after {ctting forth the deficiencies of the broad-wheel 
aét, propoles his improvement. His fcheme is, to vary the length of 
the axle-trees of every carriage, fo that no two waggons fhall ever fol- 
Jow one another in the fame track; but all of them ferve to level each 
other’s ruts. There is fomething of plaufibility in this thought; which 
we recommend to the confideration of gentlemen more experienced in 
road matters, the management of turnpikes, and the friétion of wheel- 
Carriages. 

Art. 25. The Babler : containing a careful Seleétion from thofe en- 
tertaining and interefting Effays which have given the Public fo 
much Satisfaction under that Title, during a Courfe of Four Years, 
in Owen’s Weekly Chronicle. 12mo, 2 Vols. 6s, F. Newbery. 
Notwithftanding the filly found of the title under which thefe Effays 


. Have appeared, there are many fenfible papers in thefe volumes ;—but 


we need not proceed to give any farther character of them, as they 
have been fo long and fo generally known to the public, by means of 
the news-paper circulation, in their original form. 
Art. 26, An Enquiry into the Means of preferving and improving 

the public Roads of this Kingdom. By Henry Homer, A. M. 

Re&or of Birdingbury in Warwickfhire; and Chaplain to 

the Rt. Hon. the Lord Leigh. 8vo. 1s. Oxford printed, 

and fold by Fletcher, &c. in London. 1767. 

So far as we can pretend to judge of the fubject of this Enquiry, we 
will venture to pronounce Mr, Homer’s prefent production* a mafter- 
piece of its kind. He fets out with fome general obfervations on the 
utility of public roads, from whence he proceeds to a view of the an- 
cient inftitution of roads in this kingdom; and offers a fketch of the 
modern parliamentary provifions for their fupport, In his third and 
fourth chapters he treats of the method of conjtructing or bringing 
toads to a proper form; and of the application of materials for repair- 
ing them. In the sth he confiders the caufes of the decay of turnpike- 
roads, and makes fome juft remarks on the defeéts of the provifions 
made for preventing thofe decays. In Chap. VI. he treats of carriages, 
and their operation upon the roads ; and gives us a comparative eftimate 
of the effects of broad and narrow wheels. Tis is a very curious chap- 
ter, and deferves to be attentively coniidered by all our fenatorial gen- 
tlemen, and thofe in the feveral trufts for the care and management of 
thefe truly national and important concerns.—In his feventh chapter he 
expatiates very fenfibly on the many advantages io be expeéted from the 
fpirit which at prefent prevails among us, of increafing our inland nuvie 

ation ; and he concludes his moft ingenious performance with fome ge- 
neral reflections on the two great objects to be kept in view, in regard to 





* This gentleman is alfo author of du Effay on the Nature and Method 
of fcertaining the fpecific Shares of Proprietors, upan the Inclofare of Com- 
mon Fields; tor which, fee Review, Vol. xxxiv. p. 361» 
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the roads ; viz. to fupport them in 2 convenient ftate for ufe, and to 
effect that with the fmalleft po fible expence of materials. 
Art. 27. The Report of Fohn Smeaton, Engineer, and F.R. 8S. 

Concerning the Prafticability and Expence of joining ‘the Rivers 

Forth and Clyde by a Navigable Canal, and théreby to join the Eaft 

Sea and the Weft. Addrefled to the Hon. the Truftees for 

Fifheries, Manufa&tures, and Improvements in Scotland ; at 

whofe Defire the Survey was made. 4to: §s. Edinburgh, 

1767. Sold by Becket, &c. in London. 

It is well obferved, by Mr. Homer, in his above-mentioned trac 
on the Roads, that nothing could be better calculated to extricate us: 
from the almoft infurmountable inconveniences natarally attending the 
means of intercourfe between the feveral parts of a country, by land 
conveyance, than the {cheme of inland navigation ; whichis performed 
* by the medium of an element brought us without any expence 
of carriage, being fhowered down from heaven, in the ordinary courfe 
of nature: the fources of which will never fail, as long as the world 
fubfifts ; and the materials, though fluid and yielding to the leaft im- 
pulfe, are yet adapted to the fuppart of the greatelt weights, and in- 
capable of being deftroyed or leflened by wearing.’ 

The great utility, in particular, of a navigable communication be- 
tween the eaft fea and the weft, has given occafion to the forming fe- 
vera] projeéts for this purpofe, in different parts of Great Britain; the 
principal of which are, the Tames and Severn; the Trent and Severn ; 
the TJrent and Weaver; the Calder and M:rfey; and the Forth and Clyde: 
but the /a/, in Mr. Sméaton’s opinion, is- the moft eafy to be accom- 
i both in refpect of diftance, and of perpendicular height. 

0 evince’this point, is the purport of the prefent report; which the 
very ingenious Autbor has illuftrated by a map of the country, and a 
plan of the propofed canal. He has alfo given eftimates of the expence 
of fo great an undertaking ; and, in an appendix, he has drawn a pa- 
rallel between this intended canal, and that noble one of Languedoc; 
which Mr, Smeaton confiders as the greateft work of the kind that has 
ever been executed, | 
Art, 28. Conjiderations upon the intended navigable Communication 

between the Friths of Forth and Clhde. 4to. 6d. Becket. 

-Thefe confiderations are dated at Edinburgh, April 11, 1767; and 
infcribed to the lord provoft of that city. We learn from thence the 
following particulars :—that the communication above-mentioned having 
‘ long been the object of national wifhes,’ in 1763 Mr. Smeaton was 
employed [as mentioned in the foregoing article} to furvey the track for 
the canal, and draw out the plan; that the eftimate formed by this able 
engineer, of the expence of joining the rivers Carron and Clyde, by a 
navigable canal for veffels of at leaft forty tons burden, (to enter at a 
place called Carron-fhore, and terminate at Barns of Clyde, fix miles 
below Glafgow) amounted to about 80,0001]. * that ‘ it was hoped this 
public navigation would have been executed by the government —or, at 








° The length of the canal being 27 Knglifh miles. 1ts mean width 
at the bottom 24 feet; depth 7 feet, with flopes; and the width at top 
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48 feet. 
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leaft, that it would have given aconfiderable aid thereto ;’ that this aid, 

however, not being given, ‘ fome fpirited gentlemen, traders in Glaf- 

gow and at Carron, fenfible of the high importance of a water commu- 
nication between the two friths, formed a {cheme for a /mall canal, to 
be executed by private fub{cription,’—and that ‘ a bill is now depending 
in parliament for that purpofe.’? Now, the defign of thefe Confideratzons 
is to oppofe the intended {mall canal, by fhewing the infinite fuperiority 

and utility of the grearer plan, as laid owt by that able and celebrated 
engineer, Mr. Smeaton: and, probably, this was done for the infor- 

- mation of the houfe of commons.—There has, it feems, been a warm | 
paper-contioverfy, in the north, concerning thefe propofed canals ; but, 

in our Opinion, the Author of this little tract has clearly fhewn, by com- a0 

paring the two {chemes together, that all the weight of argument is on | 

the fide of the firft plan. This grand fcheme hath, however, as we are 
- informed, met with fo many difficulties, and fo much oppofition, that 
it has been thought advifeable to fufpend the farther profecution of it, 
for the prefent. 

Art. 29. The Cries of Blood, or the Furyman’s Monitor. Being 
an authentic Narrative of the Lives and melancholy Deaths of 
feveral unhappy, Perfons who have been tried, convitted and exe- 
cuted for Robberies and Murders of which they were innocent. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Cooke. | 
The faéts here colleGted, ferve, very ftrongly, to corroborate the 

opinion of thofe who maintain that it is wrong to punifh any crimes 

with Deatu ;—that the chief end of all judicial infliftions is Refor- 
mation ;—that there can be no Reformation beyond the grave ;—that 
_ as the life of every individual is, or may be rendered, ufeful to his ei 
country ; punifhments, by total extirpation, therefore, fall upon fo- 
_ ciety, as well as upon the delinquent —that even for Murder, a more 
preper, perhaps more /evere, and certainly more exemp/ary punifhment 
than death, might (without cruelty) be devifed ;— that the notion of 
making examples, is as erroneous, as the practice is found to be inef- 
fe&tual ;—and, finally, that when innocent perfons happen, unfortu- 
nately, to forfeit their lives for the crimes of others, there is no pofii- 
' bility of making them any retribution, or their injured families and 
_ friends any adequate fatisfa@tion :—whereas, on the other hand, while 
“life is fpared, ‘zt is never too late, from future difcoveries, to rectify 
' the miftakes of judgment, or the fallacy of evidence. But this is 
an old complaint, and the evil cannot be removed, without « total 
change in the fyftem of our penal laws. As to the popular maxim, 
~ that it is better * many gui/ty fhould efcape, than one innocent perfon | 
* fuffer,’ this doétrine, too, as things are now fituated, may be attended 





- 
~ 











with the worft confequences to fociety ; for when Juries, influenced - 
rather by compaflion, than actuated by juftice, (which we have, too | 
often, known to be the cafe) let loofe upon the public thofe villains 


who truly deferve to undergo the rigours of the law,—all the future 

‘ crimes which fuch wretches may commit, will, in fome degree, be 

chargeable on thofe who have fhewn them fuch miftaken and unme- 
rited lenity. It has been faid of a late excellent Prince, that having F 

ardoned an highwayman, who afterwards committed a murder, his 

Majetly, deeply fighing, faid, ‘ This man’s life was juftly forfeited by 

| his 
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his former crime, but I fear 7 Have been acceffary to the laft, and to the 
murder of one of my honeft and worthy fubjects !° 


PoLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 


Art. 30. 4 Defence of Mr. ti Propofitions, 8vo. 18. 
icoll. 

As this relates to one of the feveral plans for fettling the grand affair 
concerning which fo many debates have lately arifen in the affemblies 
of the Ea/?-India Company, (of which every news paper has moft abun- 
dantly informed the public) and as this plan has, moreover, been re- 
jected by the proptietors,—we fhall pafs it without farther notice. In- 
deed, it ought to have taken its place in our laft month’s Catalogue, 


but it happened to be over-looked. 
Art. 31. The abfolute Neceffity of laying open the Trade to the Eaft- 
Indies, &c. S8vo. 1s. 6d. Williams. 

This is the production of a perfon who figns himfelf an Untainted 
Englifoman ; and who has, in feveral papers and pamphlets, attacked 
the Eaft-India company, and propofed to refcind their charter, lay open 
their trade, and feize their territorial acquifitions, in order to pay off the 
national debt. Thefe are violent ideas, and feem to flow, in a great 
meafure, from the violence of the Author’s difpofition, Who this hot 
and hafty Writer is, we neither know nor care; but we will be free to 
tell him, that he is too affuming in his manner, and too virulent in his 
cenfures of our ftatefmen, to procure for himfelf an attentive hearing : 
notwithftanding his avowed refolution of per/everance, in order to force 

Succefs. . 

Art. 32. Dr. Williamfon’s Narrative of the extraordinary Cafe of a 
late Great Commoner. Ina Letter to the Prefident of the Coli-ze 
of Phyficians. Folio. 6d. Almon. 

A pafquinade on Lord Ch ; who is here pronounced a confirmed 
maniac: the hint is, poflibly, taken from Dr, Robert Norris's Narrative 
of the deplorable Frenzy of Fobn Dennis. 

Art. 33. 4 Letter to his Grace the Duke of Grafton, Firft Com- 

miffioner of his Majefty’s Treafury. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 

This ietter is figned john Wilke:, and dated at Paris, Dec, 12th, 
1766. The celebrated Writer feelingly complains of the flight atten- 
tion paid by his Grace the Duke of Grafton, to a former * letter, 
written when Mr. W. was Jaft in England, wherein (depending on 
fome affurances of the D,’s friendly regard for him) he had humbly foli- 
cited his grace’s interceffion with the king, in favour of an unhappy 
exile, whofe heart panted for permiflion to continue ‘ in the land, and 





‘ among the friends, of liberty.” To this requeft, the duke, it feems, 


coolly returned only a verbal anfwer, importing that Mr. W, muft apply 
to Lord Chatham; and that his grace did nothing without Lord Chatlam, 
But—‘ when I found, fays Mr. W. that my pardon was to be boughe 
with tise facrifice of my honour, | had the virtue not to hefitate. I 
{purned at the propofal, and left my dear native London with a heart 
full of grief that my faireft hopes were blafted, of humiliation that I had 





* That letter, foon after it was wri.ten, appeared in moft_of the 
public papers. 
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given an eafy faith to the promifes of a minifter and a courtier, and of 
aftonifhment that a nobleman of parts and difcernment cou!d continue 
in an infatuation, from which the condu& of Lord C. had recovered 
every other man in the nation,’—Mr, Wilkes goes on to declaim, moft 
copioufly, and with his ufual fpirit, on the noble lord’s fuppofed defec- 
tion from the ‘glorious caufe of liberty ; and then proceeds, particularly, 
with regard to bin f/f, to animadvert on Mr. P-tt’s deferting and even 
‘bafely and perfidioufly falling upon sim, in the H—e, at a time when 
he was abfent, and dangeroufly ill, from an affair of honour: ftilin 
Mr, W, a blafphemer of bis God, for thofe very verfes, on which he had 
before paid him compliments. ‘ The charge, too, fays Mr. W. was 
falfe, for the whole ridicule of thofe two pieces was confined to certain 
myiteries, which formerly the unplaced and anpenfioned Mr. P— did not 
think himfelf obliged even to afie& to believe, He added another. 
charge equally unjuft, that I was the /ibeller of my king, though he was 
fenfible that I never wrote a fingle line difrefpe€tful to the facred perfon 
of my fovereign, but had only attacked the defpotifm of his minifters, 
with the {pirit becoming a good fubject, and zealous friend of his 
country.’~—The reafon of this [alleged] perfidy, Mr. W. adds, was that 
Mr. P— ‘ was then beginning to pay homage to the Scotti idol ;? and 
I, fays he, ‘ was the moft acceptable facrifice he could offer at the fhrine 
of Burs.’—In this manner Mr. W, goes on, venting his indignation 
againft Lord C. after which he enters on a detail of his own particular 
behaviour and merit, in the affair of the general warrants, and the fiie 
zure of papers,—the curfed remains of the court of ftar-chamber. Mr. 
P— was the caufe, he fays, that no point was gained for the public, in 
the two great queftions relating to this fubject, in 1764. He farther 
affegts, that the celebrated great commoner ‘ never once appeared in 
earneft about any queftion aT iheny ; that the conttitution of our coyn- 
try has no obligations to him, and that he has left it with all its beauties, 
and all its biemithes, | 

_ As the affair of the general warrants, and the habeas corpus, in which 

Mr. W. made fo diftinguifhed a figure, and really did his country very 

effential fervice, has been (he fays) to/d wery unfaithfully, and almot 

every particular relative to his being made a prifoner ixjurioufly mifre- 
prefented in feveral publications, he here takes the opportunity of ftating 

f the tranfaétions of that memorable day ;’ appealing ‘ to the minutes 

taken at the time, for the accuracy of this relation.’—The narrative 

here given is, indeed, a very curious one,‘ and fhews with what a noble 

{pirit and manly firmnefs Mr, W. behaved, both in his oppofition to 

the meflengers fent to apprehend him, and feize his papers, and at his 

examination before the two fecretaries of flate, as well as during his im- 

prifonment in the Tower. | 

PoETICAL. 

Art. 24. Poems ou various Subjects, viz, the Nunnery, the Mag 
dalens, the Nun, and Fugitive Pieces. 8yo. 258. Robfon. 
All thefe poems, except the Fugitive Pieces, which were not confi- 

derable, have been reviewed heretofore. We haye nothing to add to 

gur former accounts of this Writer's genius * and manner, but our 





ai “The Author, Mr, Jerningham, has not affixed his name to this 
gcition of his poems ; but jt is mentioned in the public advertifements. 
| withey 
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wifhes that he would continue to employ his talents on thofe fubjeés 
where the interefts of human nature are concerned, and not wafte them 
in trivial compliments, or upon unimportant occafions, He cannot 
doubt our fincerity, while we affure him we are greatly fatisfied with 
that unprejudiced attention he has fhewn to our former ftrictures, by al- 
tering and improving fome paflages we thought exceptionable.—We al- 
ways maintain the fame impartial judgment, but it is from a few great 
minds only that we meet with the fame candour in return. L . 
Art. 33. Zl Latte, an Elegy. 4to. 64. Dodfley. 

The purport of the poem with this affected title, is to exhort mothers 
to nurfe their'‘children at their own breafts; and nothing certainly can 
be more proper or more natural. If ftrains like thefe, ye matrons, can 
have any influence upon you; let it not be in vain that the poet fays, 


Unfway'd by fafhion’s dull, unfeemly jeft, 
Still to your bofom let your infant cling, 

There banquet oft an ever-welcome gueft, 
Unblam’d imebriate at that healthful fpring. 


With fond folicitude each pain affwage, 
Explain the look, awake the ready fmile ; 
nfeign’d attachment fo fhall you engage, 
To crown with gratitude maternal toil. 


So fhall your daughters, in affliftion’s day, 
When o’er your form the gloom of age fhall {pread, 

With lenient converfe chace the hours away; 
And fmooth with daty’s hand the widow’d bed. 


The Author of this poem has the merit of employing his mule prine 
cipally on fubjeéts of humanity ; and, if we are not miftaken, we have 
more than once complimented him on the harmony of his numbers. Jy 


Art. 36. Le Pour et le Contre. Being a poetical Difplay of the . 


“Merit and Demerit of the capital Paintings exhibited at 


Spring-Gardens. 4to. 1@ Williams. 

If this poem is not excellent, the candid reader will make due al- 
lowance for the want of time to correct and prepare fuch a performance 
for the public eye. The Agthor does not be 
painting, nor are all his verfes contemptible; witnels the following 
lines from his view of Stubbs’s landfcape : 

His landfcape Stubbs with modeft pride may rear, 
For Nature in her fimpleft robe is there ; 
With graceful form, and unaffected look, 
As firft fhe view’d within the chryftal brook, 
Her own pure likenefs, with delighted eye, 
A figure faultlefe, and fittitious fky ; 
When on her charms the goddefs glad would gaze, 
For nature gives herfelf the jufteft praife. 
This piece the happy medium jhap'ly caught, 
J | PPY, ap'ly caug 
And is no more than juft the thing it onght. 
A perfect portrait of the copy’d place ! 
gut heighten’d here and there by tafte and grace. 
ach finifh’d figure plays the fportive part, 
Here Nature thakes the fiffér-hand of Art. 
Dd4 The 
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The piece here celebrated, is the production of that ingenious artifl, 
whofe admirable Anatony of the Ho-fe we had the pleafure ef recom; 
mending, in a late Review ; and whofe portraits of wild and tame ani- 
mals, have given fuch general fatisfaétion to the Public. 

Art. 37. Poems and Tranflatians, By the Author of The Progrefs 
of Phyfic. Svo. 45. Sandby. 

Thefe poems appear to have been written at different times for thefe 
thirty or forty* years paft; their Author muft, therefore, be in the de- 
cline of life, a period which requires amufement, and may be indulged 
in any innocent trifling. The ftyle and the fubjeéts of thefe pieces are 
various ; the following are noc the worft in the collection ; 

Quadrigis malé vivitur. 

Having nothing to do, and the term at an end, 
T took place in the ftage to go fee an old friend. 
’Twas a plaguy long way, and a tough piece of wark, 
I believe *t was as far as from London to York: 
But be that as it will, I was drumm‘d up at three, 
‘Tho’ as fleepy as any poor devil could be, 
And dreading the journey, with twinkers half-fhut, 
A fa mode with the reft into ftage-coach was put; _ 
The horfes were to, and the coachman ftood {wearing, 
Like a Jew ora Turk, till he’d every farein. © 
Well—in I was ftuff d—now mark what enfu’d— 
Twixt two fat old grannies Pill-garlic was ftew’d ; 
aft cppofite {nor’d mine hoft of the Sun, | 
‘Whole belly, [I’m fure, was not lefs than a tun; 
On one fide a {potty nos’d boy and his mother, 
While a half-pay lieutenant fat bluft’ring on t’other, 


That before break of day we had pounding enough ; 

While one of the beldames did pothing but cough. 

The other with quail pipe fo loud and fo fhrill, ‘i 
Soon gave us of fcolding much more than our fill. 

Jacky fpued all the way, and the officer fwore; _ 

While my landlord broke wind fixty times in an hour, 

If of ftages the boafted convenience be fuch, 

May | travel afoot, though it be on a crutch. 


On the Death of the Author’s only fon. 


Mutt that foft frame in duft be laid, 
Nor fparkle more thofe eyes ? 

Nor Jonger glow thofe cheeks with red 
More pure than Tyrian dyes ? 


O coward Death! thou’ft mifs’d thy aim— 

' ‘The happy vidim fee ! | aa 

Thy erring dart gave life to him, 

* . And only death to me. Le. 


Art. 38. 4n Effay on Friendfbip, a Poem. sto. 28. Cooke. 
A poem! a taylor’s dunghill—where a thoufand rags of different co- 
tours lic in tawdry confufion, 4, canoe | 


. al The roads (curfe the turnpikes) fo rocky and rough, é 


Art. 39 
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Act. 39. Poetical Epifiles to the Author of The New Bath-Guide, 
rom a genteel Family in frire, gto, 18..6d. Dodfley. 


Thefe Epiftles (written in imitation of Mr. A y’s manner) contain 
encomiums on Te Guide, and an invitation to vifit and hunt with the 
young {quire of this genteel family. Ls. 
Art. 40. Tunbridge Epiftles from Lady Margaret to the Counte/s of B. 

gto. Is. 6d. Johnfon, &c. 

Like the article above-mentioned, thefe epiftles run in the fame kind 
of hand-gallop rhyme as Te New Bath-Guide, and are not sie ad 
humour. * 
Art. 41. The Vanity Pf Human Life, a Monody facred to the Me- 
: “wnory of the Moft Honourable Francis Ruffel, Marquis of Tavi- 

fiock. gto. 18. Dodfley. 

Whep an amiable man dies, it is with pleafure we obferve the mufes 
facrificing to his memory : their offerings feem then to be pure and dif 
_ , and the wreaths they beftow are unfullied by the fordid views 
of flattery. This monody is partly in imitation of Milton’s Lycidas ; 
of the manner in which it is executed the Reader may form fome judg- 
ment from the following fpecimen : | 

Yes we will weep—weep for our country’s lofs, 
That in thefe dregs of Britain ill could {pare 
Thy virtues great and rare ; 
Thy public fpirit, that contemn’d as drofs 
The golden baits, which Mammon throws to lure 

20? Our wandering feet from Virtue’s diftant goal ; 

Thy moderation, that the ftream impure 
Of party never could controul ; 
Thy mildnefs, greatnefs, gentlenefs of foul ; 
Thy bounty, ne’er implor’d in vain, 
That on the meagre fons of want and toil 
In fhowers fpontaneous flow’d, 
And like the morning dew, or gracious rain 
Diftilling gently from a vernal cloud 
Bad the bleak defart {mile ! 

The numbers of this poem are fmooth and equal throughout, but the 
imagery has nothing very new or itriking in it. | " 
Art. 42. Jl Penferofo, an Evening’s Contemplation in St. “fobn’s 

Church-yard, Chefler, a Rhapfody, written more than twenty 

Years ago, and now firft publifhed. Illuftrated with Notes hifto- 

rical and explanatory. 4to. 1s. Longman. 

If this poem hath any merit at all, it is entirely local, from the objects 
it defcribes, and therefore we cannot recommend it beyond the pre- 
cinéts of St, John’s church-yard in Chefter, where it was born, and 
where it was buried, in the year of our Lord 1767 ; aged twenty years. Ty, 
Art. 43. Rofamond, an Opera, altered from Mr. Addifon, the Mufic 

entirely new, fet by M. Arnold. 8vo. 1s. Davis, &c. 

The only alterations in this opera are the tranfpofing of fome fcenes 
and the omiffion of others, as well as of fome parts of the recitative and 
fongs; confequently, as there is nothing new added, it does not come 
wnder our obfervation as an object of criticifm. lL 

: Art. 44. 
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Art. 44. The Ma/fque ; a new and fele& Colleton of the beft 
Enelith, Scotch, and Irifh Songs, Catches, Cantatas, &c, 
&c. s2m0. 38. Richardfon and Urquhart. 
hat can be faid of a collection of fongs, but—that it is a collcétion 
ngs? 
Art. r 5- An Ode to Genius. By J. Jennings, Mafter of 5t. Sa- 
viour’s Free Grammiar-fchool in Southwark. Folio. 6d. 
Cabe. 
here is a kind of baftard poetry, under no condu& of tafte or judg- 
) oe in this ode, which, however, has the merit of being —extiéniely 
rt. : 
{ : DRAMATIC, L. 
Art. 46. Philodamus, a Tragedy. 4to. 2s. 6d. Dodfley. 
As the principal defign of tragedy is to raife commiferation, this can 
| never fail of producing a proper effect, for it is impoffible to read it 
and not pity the Author, m 
Art. 47. Dorval, or the Teft of Virtue, a Comedy, tranflated from 
the French of Mr. Diderot. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 
This performance, which might more properly be called a dramatic 
/ novel than a coinedy, is founded on a very tender and affeting ftory. 
—The charaéters are all of the fublime caft, the fentiments philofophi- 4 





cally refined, and the language pure and expreflive—_We recommend 
this pamphlet particularly to our fair Readers, as a work that will open 
and elevate their minds, without mifleading their paflions. tL, i 
NoveEts, ° | 
Art. 48. The Cruel Difappointment ; or, the Hiftory of Mé{s Eme- 
line Merrick: a Novel, founded on Faé?. \ 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. 





! Bladon. | +i 
A There is fome temptation to punning, in the title of this article ;—but 
hh the truth is, we were not. cruelly ee eres in perufing the ftory; 

by for we have lately read too many novels, to expeét much entertainment 


i 
from an hiftory of Mifs ——~ Anybody, The Author of the prefent 
' work profeffes that it is founded on faé ; which we are by no means in- 
J) clined to difpute: for, in truth, there is nothing like invention, or ima 
Ht giftation, to be met with, through the whole performance. . 
at Art. 49. The Hiftory of Mrs. Drayton and her Two Daughters, 
HY 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. Noble. 
fej We meet with nothing more of the romantic or extravagant kind in 
f this, than we obferved in the preceding novel. Like the Hiftory of 
Mifs Merrick, this of Mrs. Drayton is a plain, fober, and harmlefs | 
tale ; and, from the famenefs of ftyle, and fome odd, peculiar expref- | 
fions, we conclude both to be the production of one pen. 


a RertiGcious and CONTROVERSIAL. 
| Art. 50. 4 Letter to the Rev. Dr. Rutherforth, Archdeacon of 
Effex ; occafioned by his fecond Vindication of the Right of Prote/~ 
tant Churches to require the Clergy to fubfcribe to an eftablifbed Con- 
feffion of Faith and Doéirines, From the Examiner of the firft, 
8vo. 18. Johnfon, &c. 


In this Letter the futility of Dr. Rutherforth’s Second Vindication is 
effeCtually 
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effefually expofed ; and fome of the Doétor’s principles are clearly 


fhewn to be of the very {pirit and genius of popery. oy - 
ck. 


Art. 51. The Pajftor’s Sentiments of Heart laid before his F, 
Being the Subftance of a Confeffion of Faith publicly deli- 
vered on September 18, 1766, at the Meeting-houfe in 


Black’s Fields, Southwark. By John Langford. To which 


is ptefixed a brief account of Mr. Larigford’s Call, &c. 8vo, 

6d. Dilly, &c. 

If any of our Readers are defirous of knowing who Mr. Langford is, 
the account he gives of himfelf is as follows,—that he is a dabe in grace, 
that his mini/frations aré poor and weak, and that he is the moff unworthy 
of God"s creatures. Whattver TRuTH might require, coaritTy would 
induce us to hope that this account is fa//: ouherwife, the chutch in 
Black’s Fields is but indifferently provided with a paitor. 


Art. 52. Sermons. Dedicated to her Royal Highnefs the Prin- 


cefs Amelia. By the Rev. Thomas Buckridge, M, A. late 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Chaplain to the Right 


Hon. Lord Onflow ; Vicar of Send, and Reétor of Merrow 

in Surry. 8yvo. 5s. Woodfal]. | 

We have here fix very fhort fermons, which were never intended for 
publication ;—they are printed by fubfcription, for the benefit of the 
Author's widow, and have nothing to diftinguifh them from the general 


. run of compofitions of this kind. na x 
ame 


Art. 53. 4 free Enquiry into the Meaning of the moft excellent 

Fefus, foewing the Teflimony it bears to the Nations, particularly 

to the ‘fews. - By Henry Lee, LL.B. 12mo. 3s. Ri- 

vington, &c. 

It is evident, according to the Author of this enquiry, both from the 
nature of a perfect Janguage, and from the matter of faG, that all names 
were at firft intended to convey to the human mind defcriptions of per- 
Sons, places, or things, by denoting fome diftinguithing property or cone 
‘dition of being or charaGer they bad, (we ufe the Author’s own words) 
or were to be poffeffed of. —The more frequent and eminent any parti- 
cular name is, therefore, the more extraordinary and interefting the oc- 
cafion on which it was given, the lefs reafonably can it be fuppofed to 
ftand in the revelation of God without an important meaning. 

Mr. Lee takes great pains to fhew that the Grees name Jesus is the 
immediate /ubfitute for the Hebrew word JeHosHua,—that whatever 
was the meaning of the one, muft be the true interpretation of tht other,— 
that JEHosHua is not a fingle word but a compound one, a moft artificial, 
a divine compound,—that it fignifies THE ESSENCE THE SAVIOR,— 
that Je (THE EssENCE) and Esus (anfwering to OsHga) THE sAvior, 
is expreflive of the moft fublime za/ure, and of the moft amiable office, 
&c. with a great deal more to the fame purpofe.—As to Mr. Lee’s man- 
ner of writing, the following {pecimen may fuffice : 

‘ It may contribute to the clearer manifettation of Him, (Jefus) if 
the reader of the SS will remember always firft to pray to Gop for the 
SPIRIT of wifdom and revelation for the knowledge of Him, Eph. i. 17, 
jn the SS, and then to underftand Lord in {mall letters, the Gop of Ja- 
COB, MIGHTY ONB, NAME, GLORY, LIGHT, ancRL of she Lorn, 

WORD, 
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WORD, covenant, MAN of GoD, ROCK, tower, horn, &c. of the Divi-~ 
nity of Jesus; day of His; ark, January, baufe, city, tent, taber- 
‘nacte, temple,' boly place, palace, courts, heritage, camp, foadow, covert, 
branch, land, of the human nature; a prophet, prick, ruler, governor, 
captain, prince, leader, chief, bead, king, &c. of His offices ;—enemies, 
Sufferings, death, deliverance, conqueft, peace, anointing Or exa'tation, or 
kingdom of H1s, fins of any, of ours He bore; their obedience, offerings, 
lamb, &c. of His; battles, vengeance, fire or wrath or floods, &c. of 
that wrath He had; fief, &c. of His; valley of His lowly, and dill 
or mountain of His mounted up or exalted, human nature and church in 
Him; mufical infruments of Him, or foul and body /ricken for us 5 re- 
demption, falvation, of His as man and ours; the meek, poor, affiided, 
bumble, righteous, juft, holy, fervant, &c. in the Pfalms, of Jesus; the 
prom fes as made to Him, (though many in the /erter to the Jews) and 
in dim tou: ; the jud; ments as thofe He bore for you ; wells of Him as 
the well of falvation ; ftreams, &c. of thofe from His fide, and as well 
as cloud or wind, of the Hoty Guost ;—one as denoting His united 
nature, ¢wo or fecond, renewed, three or third asone of the Trinity. 
Ex in the proper names as this inTERPOSING Gop, Jau inthem as this 
EsseNCE, Avon as this Lorp or Director: the parables confider 
as fioures, and miracles and citcumftances as fgas of like cures and cir- 
cumftances of fouls, the rite: as /hadows, women as the ¢/poufed human 
nature; or put the words /ike, true or /piritual to every circumftance, ale 
ways remembering not to give loofe to fancies that deitroy, but follow 


.the}/etter as the picture to lead you to the things pictured: and you will 


then by the blefling of Gop, find Jesus looking throuph the SS to draw 

you to Flim fhewing your fin and His dove, ftrengthening your faith, 

raifing your Aopes, calling forth your aefres to run in prayers after Him, 
waking your circum/pedion, comforting you in affli€tion, marking out 
the way to the crowz, pledging His communion and your r:/urredion in 

His, rehearfing your wiZory, as well as premonifhing you of the judg- 

ment to come, and in a// affording you fuch demonftrations of His truth 

as mutt confound the adverfaries.” 

If fuch writing as this does not confound them, it is hard to fay what 
will. 

MEDICAL. 

Art. 54. Tentamen Sophifiicon ; a Chemical Effay, defigned to fhew 
the Poffibility of applying the Powers of Chemifiry to an Exami- 
nation of feveral Productions liable to be fophifticated or difeuifed, 
&c. By Edward Wallis. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Nicoll. 

\f the Readers of this Tentamen have patience to labour through 136 
pages of undigefted chemical reafoning, be will then arrive at a few 
experiments made with an intention to difcover fraud in the compofi- 
tion of certain chemical preparations. By Experiment 1. we learn, 
that cinnabar, if genuine, becomes volatile in a {trong heat, and may 
be entirely diffipated ; and that on the contrary vermillion, prepared 
for the painters ufe, leaves a large refiduum. This experiment feems 
of very little ufe, unlefs the painter were to eat his paint ;—efpecially 
when we confider, that the beft cinnabar is good for nothing as a 
medicine. 

Exp. 2. teaches how to diftinguihh genuine oil of annifeeds, by ad- 

ding 
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ding a little alcohol, with which it ought to unite into a liquor appa- 
rently homogeneous. ’ 

Exp. 3. fhews that true G/auber’s falt may be known by adding toa 
faturated folution of it a little of the /ixivium tartari; which additioa 
ought to occafion no immediate fenfible feparation, 

The 4th Experiment inftruéts us in the method of difcovering fraud 
in the compofition of Sa/ Martis, by immerfing clean plates of iron in a 
faturated folution of it. 

By Experiment the sth, we learn, that genuine Magnefia Alba may 
be known by neutfalizing it in a flight vitriolic acid ; the refult of which 
will be. liquor fimilar to a folution of Epfom falts. 

The defign of Experiment the 6th is to prove, that the Magnefia alka 
prepared by our author is fofter and better than that prepared in Ox- 
fordthire ; for, to let the Reader into a fecret, difcoverable only in the 
laft page of this Textamen, Mr. Wallis keeps a fhop at York, where 
drugs and medicines of all kinds are fold, particularly genuine Magnefi2 
alba in the higheft perfection, ; wate 
Art. 55. The General Method of Inoculation, as it is praétifed with 

great Succefs in the Counties of Kent and Suffex, difcovered ta the 

meaneft Capacity, &c. 8vo. 3d. Cooke. 

We flatter ourfelves, from the perufal of this pamphlet, that our 
capacity happens not to be the meaneff ; for, to us, it difcovers no- 
thing at all. ; ao-t, 
Art. 56.57he prefent Method of Incculating for the Small-Pox : .to 

* which “are added, fome Experiments, inflituted with a-View-to 
difcover the Effects of a fimilar Treatment in the natural Small- 

Pox. By ‘Thomas Dimfdale*, M. D. 8vo. 2s. 64. 

Owen. i 

It being well known that the Author of this publication hath, in 
the modern myftery of. inoculation, been no lefs faccefsful than the 
celebrated Effex pra@itioner, it is rational to conclude that he is ac- 
quainted with the grand fecret; or if he be not poffeffed of the‘fame 
fecret, that of Dr. Dimfdale is, no doubt, equally valuable : it is there- 
fore very natural that the world fhould have expeted this performance, 
which hath been long promifed, with fome degree of impatience. 
Aftonifhed with the miraculous fuccefs of this new method of inocula- 
tion, our medical gentlemen, who were not in the -fecret, have, for 
fome time, been endeavouring to difcover the caufe, by a careful in- 
veftigation of thofe particulars in which the new practice differed from 
the old; but hitherto with very little appearance of fuccefs. Why? 
Becaufe they were endeavouring to difcover a fecret, where there was really 
no fecret to difcover : for it appears, from the pamphlet before us, that 
every particular of Dr. Dimfdale’s practice hath been long known to 
thofe who have made the leait enquiry on this fubject. 

‘ Should it be afked, fays the Doétor, to what particular circumftance 
the fuccefs is owing ? I can only anfwer, that’although the whole pro- 
cefs may have fome {hare in it, in my opinion it confifts chiefly in the 
method of inoculating with the recent fluid matter, and in the manage- 
ment of the patients at the time of eruption.? Which management 
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confifts in giving them cold water to.drink, and expofing them to the 
open air. ‘ If thefe conjeftures fhould be true, continues the Author, 
perhaps we fhall be found to have improved but little upon the judi- 
cious Sydenham’s cool method of treating the difeafe, and the old 
Greek woman’s method of inoculating with fluid matter carried warm 
in her fervant’s bofom.’ The Doétor farther informs us, that in the 
courfe of his practice, he has treated forty patients who had the fmall- 
pox in the natural way, in the fame cool manner, and that they all re- 
covered. As to preparation, he thinks it matter of little importance, 
unlefs where the conftitution feems to require alterative medicines.— 
This feems to be the moft confiderable of our late publications on the 
Subjedt. B---# 
Art. 57. An Effay towards an Inveftigation of the prefent fucce/sful 

and moft general Method of Inoculation. By B, Chandler, Sur- 

geonat Canterbury. 8vo, 1s. Wilkie. 

"L'‘he Author of this Effay having been iong difappointed in his ex- 


peétations of Dr. Dimfdale’s pamphlet, refolved at laft to publith his 


conjecture + relative to the fuppofed fecret in the new method of isocu- 
Jation, He imagines it to confift entirely in communicating the infec- 
tion by means of the mild unconcocted lymph, inftead of the ripe 
variolous matter. If he had feen Dr. Dim{dale’s work, before he had 
written his own, he would probably have been of another opinion, viz. 
That the whole fecret confifts (as we have obferved above) in not con- 
finin the’ patient to the clofe air of a warm room, and in the plentiful 
exhibi’‘vn of cold water. B---8&. 





+ Mr, Chandler’s performance made its appearance about a week or 
a fortnight before Dr. Dim{dale’s, 





SERMON &. 


I. The Praétice of Inoculation juftified. A Sermon preached at 
Ingateftone, Effex, Otober 32, 1766, in Defence of Inocu- 
lation, ‘To which is added, an Appendix on the prefent State 
of Inoculation ; with Obfervations, &c. By Robert Houlton, 
M. A. Chaplain tothe Earl of Ichefter, and officiating Clergy- 


‘man at Mr. Sutton’s. 8vo. 28. Wilkie. 


The text, “* this ficknefs is not unto death ;” is thus paraphrafed :— 
* This ficknefs, as caufed by inoculation, is not unto death ; that is, is not 
worthy of divine vengeance or punifhment ; becaufe it violates no com- 
mand of God, and is not included under any fin that he has forbidden. 
—This it fhall be my endeavour in the following difcourfe to evince,’ 
In the appendix to this fermon we are informed ; that Mr. Sutton’s 
— is itill attended with very furprizing fuccefs: that Dr. Baker’s 
nquiry into, &c. ‘ contains little, very little indeed, of the Sattonian 
practice of inoculation :* that about the beginning of laft f{ummer the 
fmall-pox broke out in a moft violent manner at Chelmsford in Effex, 
{weeping off every week many of the inhabitants ; and that Mr, Sutton 
was declared to be the man who infeéted Chemsford with the difeafe.— 
* In confequence of thefe groundlefs infinuations and mifreprefentations, 
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‘ 
an indiflment was preferred laft fummer aflize at Chelmsford, again 
Mr. Daniel Sutton, furgeon, for a nuifance; when the grand jury’ not 
only. not found the bill againit him, but obferved publicly in court to 
Lord Mansfield, “* that not one fingle article alledged againft him ia 
the indi€tment was proved; and that moreover they thought it partial 
to profecute Mr. Sution in particular, fince they did not find but that 
the apothecaries of the town inoculated likewile.” They obferved 
however, that Mr. Sutton had been fomewhat indifcreet, and of which 
indifcretion they, would admonifh him. But I take the liberty to fay, 
that had the grand jury known the nature of Mr, Sutton’s practice, they 
would not have’ cenfured him for indifcretion, For had the indiétment 
been found, he would have affuredly nonfuited his enemies, and have 
{ proved beyond a poffibility of doubt, that he never brought into Chelmf- 
ford a patient, who was, capable of infeling a bye-ftander, notwith- 
ftanding fuch perfon would convey infection by inoculation. However 
paradoxical this may feem, itis truth, and would have been prore toa 
demonftration. But the grand jury juftly faved Mr. Sutton from bein 
obliged in his defence to difcover one of the moft effential parts and fe- 
crets of his profeflion.’—The paradox here pointed out is very eafily, | 
explained : the fmalleft portion of moi/ure taken on the point of a lancet | 
' from the inoculated part, will anfwer the purpofe of the operator: this 
may be procured before there is either fever or eruption, and confe- 
quently before there can be any danger that the air is impregnated with 
the infeCtious efluvia. Here we fee this is infifted upon as one of the 
moft effential parts and fecrets of his profefion. In another place, we are 
intormed that Mr. Sutton is poffeffed of an ine/timable medicine, by which 
he can prevent all danger and difficulty. In a third place it is faid, 
i that, ‘ his treatment of the patients, particularly in refpect of giving _ 
the medicines, depends entirely on their conftitutions, and the nature of 
the cafe.’ Mr. Sutton then muft have a wonderful knack at afcertaining 
cafes and conflitutions ; for our Author informs us, that in the town of 
Maldon in Effex, he inoculated above four hundred one morning, and 
of all ages and confiitutions ; every perfon in the town being inoculated 
that had not had the fmall.pox, This fAxefe, this ambiguity, are ob- 
vioufly intended to perplex the fubject. We are friends to inoculation ; 
wifh well to Mr. Sutton ; but are forry to fee_a reverend fon. of the church 
defcend to the level of a mere no/frum~puffer. . | 
Dr. Baker’s pamphlet was publifhea many months ago, and does 
honour to that gentleman, as an inflance of his benevolence and readi- 
nefs to communicate any ufeful improvement; and we believe that ix 
contains the moft material parts of Mr. Sutton’s praétice. Dr. Baker 
Was fince made farther inquiries, in order to have the affair” ftill better 
afcertained : and with refpeét to thefe, our Author thus exprefies him- 
felf: * But; my dear Dr. Baker, how could you imagine. that Mr. Sut- 
ton would anfwer {uch home queftions? can you think that he would do 
joftice to himfelf and famiiy by thus diicovering feveral efentials of his 
practice, efpecially too to a gentleman, who juft before publifhed to the 
world all the information he could get relative to his method ? Indeed, 
my good doctor, the Sutton family have as much /enfibility in the touch 








of omnium gatherum as yourfelf,"—From this familiar kind of wit, might - 
not the chaplain to the Earl of Ilchefter, eafily be miftaken for the merry- | 
Andrew to fome wonder working profeffor of the ftage-itineranty PD. 2 f 


II. Occafioned ’ 
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If. Occafioned by the Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Buttal,—at Hanover 
flreet, March 29, 1767. By R. Harris. Buckland, &c. 7 

Ill. The Everlafting Communion of Saints with their Lordin the King- 
dom of Heaven, their Comfort when mourning the Lofs of their Fellow- 
Communicants on Earth,—occafioned by the Death of Mrs. Mary Keene, 
—March 16, 1767.—By Benj. Wallin. Buckland, &c, 

IV, Before the Prefident and Governors of the Magdalen Charity, 
at St. George’s, Hanover-fquare. By the Rev. W. Sellon, Morning- 
Preacher, at the Foundling Hofpital, and Chaplain to the Earl of Pom- 
fret. Flexney. | 

V. The Duty of Confideration in a Time of Adverfity: At Ottery in 
Devonfhire, March 22, 1767; being the Lord’s Day after the great 
Fire. By Sam. Buncombe, Buckland. ) 

VI. On the Opinions and Errors of the Church of Rome,—at the Cathe- 
cral of St. Peter, York, May 2, 1767. By William Cooper, A. M. 
Reétor of Kirby-Wifke, Yorkthire, and late Fellow of Trinity-College, 
Cambridge. Becket. 

* VII. The Tendency of the Conftitution of the Church of Scotland, 
to form the Temper, Spirit, and Charaéter of her Minifters.—Preached 
at the High Church of Edirburgh, May 5, 1767, at the opening of 
the Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. By Alexander Carlyle, D, D. 


Minifter of Inverefk, and Almoner to his Majefty. Edinburgh, printed 
for Dickfon. | 
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CoRRESPONDENCE, 


N anfwer to the letter from Candidus, we have only to obferve, that 
we never before heard of the book of H:mns which he mentions, 
as publifhed in 1762, by Mr. Charles Wefley ; and that we apprehend it 
would ew be ftepping too much out of our way, to take any particular 
motice of thofe Hymns.—For the reft of this gentleman’s letter,—as he 
feems inclinable to throw into print his objections againft us, and our 
Review, we would not, by any means, have him baulk his inclinations ;— 
and fhould we have the pleafure of hearing from him again, through the 
channel of the prefs, he may depend on our paying him the cuftomary 
refpe&t, as a Pamphleteer, which we mui withhold while he appears to 
us Only in the queftionable fhape of a private anonymous Letter-Writer. 


*,* The j/econd edition of the ConressionaL appearing to have 
confiderable Additions, with prefatory Remaiks on Dr. Rutherforth, 
will be entitled to farther notice in our next. 3 


> Since our laft, Mrs, Macaulay, the celebrated biftorian, has ac- 
knowleged herfelf Author of the Remarks On Hopnes, && by hav- 
ing her name inferted in the fubfequent advertifements of that fenfible 
little Tract. 





ERRAT A, in our laf. 


P, 280, 1. 10, place a comma at taxes, and dele the femi-colon aftér 
Snlerefis s—-without this corre€tion, the fenfe will not be apparent. 











